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INTRODUCTION 


ON THE SUBJECT of parents and children and their relations 
to each other, there are so many books and pamphlets that 
parents often grow bewildered. If there is so much to be 
learned from books about the care and guidance of young 
children, about discipline, about how to get along with your 
in-laws when it comes to their relations to your children, 
about what to teach children about sex, how can any one 
person find time to read them all? And how can a busy 
mother begin to apply what she has read? This is my 
reason for writing this book. In the maze of conflicting 
advice, it would be only too easy to lose one’s sense of bal- 
ance. I would like to emphasize and underscore the word 
balance. The way to live happily as a family is to retain 
a sense of proportion, to keep a good balance. One must 
weigh the thing to be done at any particular moment against 
procedures that are recommended by the experts, and make 
one’s own decisions. 

One of the best things that the medical profession has 
done for us parents in the past thirty years has been to in- 
crease our knowledge of baby and child feeding. Similarly, 
one of the finest things that psychiatrists and psychologists 
have done for us is to give us a better understanding of the 
importance of love in a child's growth and development. In 
treating adults, psychiatrists are accustomed to delving into 
a patient’s childhood, and from such studies has come the 
realization that love is as important for children as proper 
feeding. 

Babies have come into the world, and children have grown 
up through the ages. It seems silly to cast aside everything 
that many generations of parents have felt instinctively to 
be good for their children. We have gone through a great 
many phases and changes in the relations of parents and 
children since the time of the Victorian father who was 
“cock of the walk,” whose slightest wish was law within his 
home, the time when the rule was “Children should be seen 
and not heard.” Do you recall the play that had such a 
Phenomenal run, Life with Father? Today, young people 
laugh at the way Father in the play laid down strict rules 
for the family to obey, and they find it hard to believe that 
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such fathers ever existed. Well, they did. Since that time, 
though, there has been a very marked change in our attitude 
toward “bringing up” children. We have gone from the 
period of very strict schedules for feeding, sleeping, toilet 
training, training for discipline, to the present-day attitude 
of “demand feeding” and emphasis on giving the security 
of love. 

The fact that parents have felt the need for change, and 
that research workers in the field have urged a change on 
the basis of their findings, is a very encouraging sign. But 
let us not lose our sense of balance, and go in for every 
latest whim and fad Mothers have always sensed that loving 
their children is the most basic and fundamental concept in 
child rearing. Love must be the very foundation of any 
program. Love and affection, gently expressed, reach the 
very youngest child and give him the security he needs. 

Educators, physicians, psychiatrists—all stress the im- 
portance of love. This only confirms what generations of 
mothers in many civilizations have sensed, namely that bring- 
ing up the children whom they love in a home where they 
are cherished and understood, has meant happiness for the 
children while they are young, as well as a greater degree 
of happiness for them when they reach adulthood. 

Take as much time for loving, fondling, enjoying your 
baby, as your busy schedule permits. Loving your children 
will not spoil them, will not make weaklings of them, will 
not ruin your ability to discipline them as they grow older, 
and the need for discipline arises. On the contrary, it will 
help to lay the foundation for happy lives for them. 

Young parents today are in a difficult position as regards 
their relations to their children. For they stand between the 
strict schedules and rules which were enforced when they 
themselves were children and the much more permissive at- 
titude that now prevails. When you were a baby, it is quite 
likely that your mother was told that only adherence to & 
very strict schedule would develop good habits in her child, 
that picking up a child if he cried would “spoil” him, that 
children needed to be left quietly in their cribs or playpens 
because loving and fondling them would only make molly- 
coddles of them. Thank Heaven, we have found a better 
way of living with our children! I can recall mothers wh? 
used to keep their eyes on the clock until the exact moment 
arrived for the baby’s next feeding. If the baby awoke 
fifteen minutes earlier, crying because he was hungry, Mothe! 
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was told that it was good for him to cry it out—so the poor 
baby screamed for the next quarter of an hour. Or if the 
baby were peacefully sleeping when the clock pointed to the 
hour for his feeding, he was ruthlessly awakened and fed. 
All this is very different from the “demand feeding” of our 
present day. But sensible mothers, even thirty years ago, 
soon found out by experience that such rigid rules were too 
hard on the baby and on the mother as well. 

Today’s mothers are beginning to find out that relying 
completely and solely on the baby’s demand for feeding or 
sleeping can play havoc with the family’s routine, and may 
not even be completely satisfactory for the baby. It is just 
as necessary to use common sense now in feeding your baby 
as it was when your mother, patiently and sensibly, was 
trying to set up satisfactory procedures for you. It is quite 
Possible for a young mother to use the system of “demand 
feeding” and yet gradually to fit the baby’s demands into 
the family pattern. Most babies will set up a kind of pattern 
or schedule for themselves. By watching your own baby’s 
Procedure for a few weeks, you can usually arrange your 
periods for work and rest and recreation to fit the baby’s 
demands without wholly losing sight of the demands of the 
Test of the family. This same system of trying to meet the 
baby’s wishes as well as those of the other family members 
can be applied to bedtime, too. To adhere strictly to the 
baby’s demand as to when he wants to go to sleep can create 
a very difficult situation, but here again, with a little patience 
and good common sense, baby’s sleeping time can gradually 
be made to fit into a regular pattern. This is a relatively 
easy matter because a young baby’s sleeping times are usually 
closely associated with his times for feeding. As the child 
gets older, you can direct your efforts to have his bedtime 
come at approximately the same hour each night. . 

There is another aspect to all the changes in attitudes 
toward child training. These changing procedures can place 
young parents in a difficult position with their families and 
older friends. Your parents and parents-in-law probably feel 
that they did rather a good job in bringing you up. They 
cannot understand why you should wish wholly to disregard 
their ideas and their practices. That generation built their 
ideas of child training, just as you must do, on the experience 
of those that had gone before. Whether to take advice from 
Mothers, mothers-in-law, aunts, and older friends, and if so, 
how much to take, is a decision which I believe you should 
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make on the basis of common sense and a nice sense of 
balance. 

I suggest that you read as much as you can about the new 
theories which are the result of the most extensive researches 
in the field. Read with an open mind. Don’t swallow 
blindly whatever happens to appear in print. Read with the 
Tealization that what is referred to today as the correct pat- 
tern for child training will probably undergo considerable 
changes by the time your baby is a parent. The fact that 
We are going on and on in our researches means that parents 
and child specialists are deeply interested in the welfare of 
children and anxious to find out what is best for them. This 
is a hopeful sign, for the future of the world lies in our 
children and our children’s children, We know now that 
many of our adult mistakes can be traced back to childhood 
experiences. To make these experiences happy and con- 
structive ones is, I believe, the basis for all the various re- 
search programs aimed at helping children. If it is true that 
the young childhood period is extremely important for the 
way human beings grow and develop (and our present-day 
researches tell us that it is), then no effort is too great to 
find out everything there is to be learned about better ways 
of dealing with our children. 

Besides reading, another source of enlightenment for par- 
ents lies in the many meetings which are held by various 
groups, such as parent-teacher associations and child study 
groups. Experts on child training are often invited to 
address these meetings and to answer parents’ questions. 
Getting together and discussing with other mothers and 
fathers what they are doing in their relations with their chil- 
dren can be of great help to you in clarifying your own ideas 
and will often provide you with newer techniques for han- 
dling situations that arise, 

As we go through the wealth of advice, we find constant 
stress laid on training. Sometimes we hear so much about 
“training” children, that we may get the impression that we 
adults are doing it all. It almost looks as if all we had to 
do was just to know enough and apply the proper techniques 
and then we could guarantee that this little baby would grow 
up to be a fine man or a fine woman. This is a most naive 
attitude. Each child has his own personality, and each child 
has his own emotional make-up which is his and his alone. 
Moreover, each child also finds himself in a particular en- 
vironment, including both the personal one (his home) and 
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the broader one (the community). “Training” can only 
modify the child’s personality and help him to meet his 
emotional problems in his particular environment. 

Children have grown up and have become valuable mem- 
bers of society in spite of poor training or even complete 
lack of it, and on the other hand, children have been 
“trained” within an inch of their lives by overzealous parents 
and have turned out to be unhappy or unsocial human 
beings. Somewhere in the process there must be a lot of 
good common sense and good balance used in choosing, 
from all the newer ideas, and from the traditions that have 
come down to us, the particular attitudes taken by his own 
family which will most help the child. 

Your love for your child and your intuition will help you 
to recognize what is the need of this one particular child. 
For each child, even among those in the same family, is 
different from every other child. He is also different from 
you, his parents. He is the product of a long line of an- 
cestors; he is placed in a unique position in the family, and 
at this moment in history, in a particular phase of economic 
and historical development. What will give you a sort of 
basic pattern for what each child in your family needs is to 
strike a balance among the most valuable ideas that have 
been handed down to us from past generations, the best that 
modern research has put at our disposal, and the best that 
your own love and intuition can devise. ; 

It would make things delightfully easy if at this point I 
could give you a list of rules, or an exact pattern to be fol- 
lowed, for living with your children. Most parents would 
be happy to come upon some rule of thumb to meet each 
and every situation which may arise. I wish that I could 
give you that kind of a prescription, like a foolproof recipe 
for pie crust. I assure you that there is none. There is no 
easy way, from day to day, to meet life with your children. 
But there is a happy way, if not an easy one. The happy 
way is based on love, much love. Love under all circum- 
stances, no matter how “naughty” and trying your children 
may be, no matter how tired youʻare, how many other things 
you have to do. Take time out to make your children feel 
and understand that you love them, no matter what they do; 
that regardless of how they may try your patience you love 
them. Understanding what makes your children behave the 
way they do, realizing what is back of some of their irri- 
tating ways, and using a combination of common sense, good 
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humor, and dignity, will help to make your living with your 
children a challenging, happy, and successful experience. 

Good luck to you! I want in the succeeding chapters to 
try to give you some suggestions for a well-balanced attitude 
toward each other, toward each child as an individual in the 
family group, and toward your larger responsibilities in the 
community. Once again, good luck to you! 


IRENE ScHUMO SEIPT 


Chapter 1 


The Art of Living with 
Your Children 


LIVING WITH CHILDREN is not the mere following of a system 
of rules and regulations. It is not a series of psychiatric 
problems to be solved. It is not a chemical process whereby 
food is put into a child, and a big, husky boy or a dainty 
little girl emerges. It is not a battleground of wills. It is 
not a method for getting parental satisfactions and rewards. 
It does contain elements of all of these, but it can be and it 
should be something vastly different, too. Living with chil- 
dren is truly an art and is to be developed and enjoyed as 
an art. 

On the whole, this generation is better educated than our 
grandparents were. As parents, we have been exposed to the 
findings of the most extensive and intensive study and research 
on the subject of bringing up children that the world has ever 
known. It is a comforting thought that while our scientists 
are actively researching in atomic weapons, spending millions 
of dollars to find more effective ways of destruction, society 
is at the same time spending more time and effort and money 
than ever before, on learning what is best for our children. 
Sometimes, however, these new ideas they are giving us make 
Us uncomfortable, make us overanxious to do the right thing 
by our families. We find that we have become tense and 
Unsure of ourselves in dealing with our children. 

By balancing the need for discipline, about which more 
Will be said later, with your warmhearted love, and taking 
it easy, you can achieve the fine art of living with your chil- 
dren. Just what do I mean by art in living? To me it 
Means a creating of happiness for all concerned, a pattern of 
living with your children day by day so that these everyday 
€xperiences become, in the course of time, a completed 
Whole, as does a fine painting or an inspiring statue. Indeed, 
Your finished project is infinitely more valuable than any so- 
Called work of art in the world. Does this sound sentimen- 
tal? I do not intend it to be; I want to be practical. It can 

e practical. It can work; I have seen it work. 

This is a practical age, and there is no time for theories 
that do not work. If you are really and truly living with 
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your children, not merely providing a common home for 
them, you will share your playtime with them. You, both 
fathers and mothers, will learn to share work and responsi- 
bilities with them; you will share family goals and family 
planning toward these goals. 

Let us start with playtime. Often Father is tired when he 
comes home at the end of the day. Mother usually has had 
a busy day, too. Some such statement as this can be made 
about almost every family every weekday in the year. When 
the weekend comes, then, it is easy for the adults to think 
of their recreation as a time for them to get away from home 
and from the children. True, you must have some fun, just 
the two of you together. This is essential for your own 
pleasure and for your own relationship, but there is much of 
your fun time that can be shared, and shared happily, with 
the children. You will be delighted and surprised at finding 
how many hobbies and interests of yours can be enjoyed by 
the children, on their level. 

Most young children, as soon as they are able to walk, like 
to toddle around for a walk with Father or Mother. Do you 
perhaps like tramping in the woods, or in the park? Are you 
interested in flowers, or birds, or fishes? How your children 
will love the stories you can tell them about these interests 
of yours, and how they will enjoy sharing your enthusiasms! 
At first, the stories will just be stories to the children, but 
Jater they can lead to a real, shared interest in nature. If you 
can help your young children to be perceptive of the beauty 
of what lies around them, you will have accomplished some- 
thing worth-while in laying the foundations for appreciation 
of the beauty and manifold wonders of the natural world. 

Recently I came upon a fascinating account of a summer 
spent by a naturalist, his wife, and their three young children 
in collecting, preserving, and mounting many kinds of speci- 
mens of flowers, insects, and butterflies. These children, in- 
cluding the youngest, grew a great deal in sturdiness and in 
their ability to meet all sorts of primitive conditions. They 
learned the joys of camping, of sleeping out under the stars. 
The heavens became a vast new storybook for them. They 
had fun photographing wild animals and magnificent scenery 
in color. But the whole family agreed, and I think you will 
too, that the best part of their summer was the experience of 
all living so closely together. It was the sharing of interests, 
pleasures, and responsibilities that made the summer memo- 

rable. The parents learned to guide their children’s curiosity 
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and interests, and the children learned fascinating facts about 
woods and streams, birds and animals. They also learned to 
share responsibilities, each one taking on his share of the 
work of camping. The pleasures of that summer vacation 
will have a lasting effect on the lives of these children. It 
was no surprise to learn that at the end of their trip they all 
voted to do it again. 

Are you fond of music, either or both of you? If you 
play for your children or sing to them, it is practically cer- 
tain that they will have an interest in music and learn to like 
it. To force a child to practice the piano or the violin for 
many hours is often merely a way to make music seem a 
bore, and then the children will have none of it later. To — 
them, music will bring back the memory of tiring practice 


sessions when they were kept away from their playtime, 
But to play the piano because Mommy plays, or to try out 
a violin because Daddy likes to, provides an entirely different 
approach to music. It is not at all necessary for you, the 
parents, to be real musicians to inspire a love of music, and 
a wish to perform, in your children. It is making music fun, 
and having the entire family share in the fun of music, that 
is the really important thing. 

If Mother or Father will put on a gay record and dance 
around with each other in the living room, it is very likel 
that the little ones will enjoy joining in the dancing too. 
Young children usually love to be twirled around by their 
parents; it becomes a gay, happy game for them. Children 
soon catch the spirit of your gaiety and joy in dancing. To 
set up a pattern for the family of gay and carefree sharing of 
dancing is another small step in the art of living with your 
children. Your big boy will most likely want to learn to 
dance if he sees his Daddy doing it and enjoying it, and the 
chances are that he will not later refuse to go to dancing 
school as so many growing boys do. “Surely,” he will think, 
“dancing can’t be a sissy business if Daddy likes it so much.” 
Girls as a rule like dancing school, and they will be glad of 
any pointers you can give them before they start off. I sug- 
gest that you dance just as much as you can with your 
children! 

If reading is one of your interests and pleasures, that is 
something that it is easy for you to share with your children. 
It can begin with the simplest nursery rhymes and little bed- 
time stories and can continue into a sharing of the reading 
interests of your adolescent boys and girls. Some conscien- 
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tious parents feel that they must carefully supervise their 
children’s reading, that they should lead them into the read- 
ing of the classics and fine poetry. But this need not be 
your goal at the beginning. What I am talking about now, 
is to share the pleasure of reading, as part of the art of 
living with your children. If you like poetry and good 
books, your children will want to share these with you, and 
leading them to a liking for fine books will become a com- 
paratively easy and simple matter. Here we are not trying 
to set up an intellectual training program for the children. 
Rather, we are trying to set up a program that will develop 
their interest in living with others as an art. This means 
that you will share their interests with them, and you will 
expect them to share your interests with you. Building a 
library for your children can be made both a sharing of 
your interest in reading, and a growing interest on their part 
in books and reading. 

Some parents are very fond of plays and the theater. 
This, too, is an interest that children, even young children, 
can share. Of course, practically all over the United States 
moving-picture theaters are just around the corner. Many 
parents enjoy movies, and this is another thing that can be 
shared by the whole family. Make at least some of your 
moviegoing a family enterprise. Here again, don’t just 
choose movies you think will be good for children, Let them 
take their turns in doing the choosing, and try to enjoy what 
they enjoy. You will be surprised and pleased at how much 
alike your tastes can be. 

To return to the subject of plays, wherever it is possible, 
take the children to see plays that are suitable for them. 
In this way, your children will get to share your interest in 
the theater. Many fathers and mothers, in their own school 
days, enjoyed playing in amateur theatricals. It can be enor- 
mous fun, now that you are parents, to make up and stage 

a play of your own at home, with the children. Youngsters 
adore making believe; they love to use Mother's old dresses, 
or Dad's hat or fishing rod, for their costumes or properties. 
Children often display much ingenuity in staging such home 
productions. One of the families I know best keeps a big old 
trunk in the back hall full of all sorts of clothes, costumes; 
and accessories, all ready for their next play. 

Another young family where I frequently visit is much 
interested in puppets. The two older children were given thier: 
first puppets one Christmas. Since then the interest 19 pup 
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petry has grown into quite a family project. Here, surely, is 
an example of the art of living with one’s children. These 
parents take part in the puppet shows, but they are careful 
to see to it that the children do the planning and most of the 
carrying out of the plan. They themselves are just part of 
the performance, and by no means the most important part. 

Perhaps you are fond of sports. This is a truly unlimited 
field for sharing your interests with your children. There is 
probably not a single sport in which fathers and mothers are 
interested that cannot be shared in some way, on some level, 
by the children. Most boys and girls love to have a chance 
to play baseball with their parents, in their own backyard or 
on the playground. Then, too, what fun to wade or swim 
together! Children love boats, sailing, canoeing, rowing, or 
just sitting there watching Daddy do the work. Sharing a 
boat, with its pleasures and work, with your children can be ] 
a never-failing source of fun and pleasure for all of you. — 
Fishing, tramping, football, badminton—there could be a 4 
whole book written about sports and how to share them with 
your family. 

You won't need to be told how to share your interest in 
sports. If you are enthusiastic, the smallest toddler will share 
your enthusiasm, and the bigger boy and girl will try to imi- 
tate your skill. Often you can hear children boasting: “My 
Daddy caught a fish this long... ” and they will usually 
show you a great big one. Then they will say: “Yes, he did! 

It was really this big. We helped him catch it, didn’t we, 
Janey? We handed him the net, and we helped him pull it into 
the boat—and when Mummie cooked it—oh, boy, was that 
some fish!” Is this art in living with your children? My 
answer is yes, and I hope yours will be too. 

_ So far these things that we have been talking about shar- 
ing, sharing as part of the art of living, have been pleasures 
and recreation. The art of living with your children can and 
should be extended to include the sharing of work and re- 
sponsibilities with your children as well. Ever since Adam, 
man has had to work. Many adults look upon work as a 
series of unpleasant tasks which must be gotten through with; 
as quickly and as painlessly as possible. Many men look upon 
their work merely as the means for earning a livelihood’ for 
their families. Yet the people in the world who do thé best 
work, the real artists in living, are those who love their work 
and who love to work. Work can be soul-satisfying, and you 
do not want to deprive your children of this aspect of it.’ As 
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parents, it is easy for you to show them this side of the work 
picture. 

I want to make a strong plea for sharing the tasks in the 
home with the whole family. Not as an unpleasant job, but 
as something that contributes to the art of living together. 
You can accomplish this if you will make the sharing of work 
a pleasure for your children. Both boys and girls, even very 
young ones, can do their share of the household tasks. If Dad 
helps with work in and around the house and gets fun out 
of it, it will not seem like a menial job if the children are 
expected to help as well. I have seen three-year-olds delighted 
with being allowed to help their mother carry some of the 
marketing from the car into the house; I have seen even 
younger children happy at being allowed to dry the silver. 
So much depends on the attitude which the child sees that 
you have toward the work in the house. If you regard it as 
a burden and an imposition, you may be sure that your little 
girl will do the same. Children should be taught to assume 
a certain share of work and responsibility. It may not all be 
fun, but it will help the family to get the necessary tasks 
performed. It will also help to teach the children the satis- 
faction of a job well done even though at times the doing 
of the job might have been irksome. The very fact that the 
children are sharing the work as well as the recreation and 
fun of the family, will draw all of you closer together. 

The whole business of sharing can be a two-way street: 
You give them a share of your pleasures and of your re- 
sponsibilities; on the other hand, you are ready to share their 
interests and their fun. Enter into their world of imagination 
with them. Feed them an imaginary bun while they are being 
the imaginary tiger. By opening your interests to your chil- 
dren at an early age, you will be opening a gateway, as it 
were, to their enjoyment of your interests as they grow older. 

When does this fine art of living with your children begin? 
To my way of thinking, it begins when they are babies and 
goes on through all their lives. I have seen any number O 
grandparents enjoying a vacation, or a trip, or a play wil 
their grandchildren. Apparently these grandparents ha 

learned through experience with their own children, the @ 
of a family living together. Doubtless as children, you learn 
some of this art from your own parents. You can be happ 


in the art of living with your own children, and you can ee 
them to find the same joy so that they will have a oe 
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while heritage to pass on to their children. It is this P 
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ending process of passing on the best from each generation 
to the next that makes the art of living such a thrilling and 
inspiring experience, one to be lived day by day: sharing, and 
teaching your children to share, the finest art of all arts. 

To sum up, let me quote Millicent Carey McIntosh, Presi- 
dent of Barnard College: “The art of living with one’s chil- 
dren is never quite perfected, but like all arts, when properly 
pursued, it is increasingly rewarding. Even though only 
partially achieved, it represents what is perhaps the greatest 
happiness known by human beings.” 


Chapter 2 


How Important Is Father? 


I HAVE ALREADY MENTIONED the importance of balance, 
When we come to Father's place in the bringing-up of chil- 
dren, there is a great need also for keeping a good balance, 
for maintaining a good sense of proportion. It offers another 
Opportunity to check one thing against another and to arrive 
at a satisfactory sense of values. To make a good job out of 
being a father should be, can be, and must be made to be an 
enjoyable, happy experience. It should add to the happiness 
of your wife and to the joy of fuller living for your children. 
What does it mean, to be a good father? 

Your child needs you; you are important to him. You have 
things to offer a child that he can get in no other way. At 
this early stage in his life this is often difficult to realize; 
the new baby comes into the family, changing the family 
Toutine, breaking into hours of sleep, keeping his mother 
€verlastingly busy and frequently tired. There is no denying 
that a new order and new responsibilities face you from the 
instant your first baby enters your home; but here again, let 
Me stress balance. This can be a time not merely of changing 
Toutines and increased responsibilities; it can also mean for 
you a great deal of satisfaction, fun, and enjoyment. 

Young fathers sometimes feel that they are not very useful 
during the first few weeks of a baby’s life. It is a fact that 
Mother does most of the caring for the new baby. Yet right 

ere is your first opportunity for an entirely new kind of 
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enjoyment. While you are away from home all day, your 
wife is very busy trying to fit the new baby and his needs 
into the schedule of her already full days. One of my young 
friends, now the father of two fine husky boys, learned with 
his first baby what fun the evening bath period could be. Now 
when he returns home, he takes over the two children. He 
puts them into the tub together, where they splash, sail boats, 
have loads of fun, until it is time for them to get into their 
bathrobes, ready for their supper. Then he helps his wife with 
the feeding, and he is the one who puts them into bed. Some- 
times there is a story, sometimes there is a bit of quiet play. 
It is brief, but unhurried, the suitable prelude before going 
to bed. This means that much of the burden of the late day 
is taken from his wife; it means that she can put the finish- 
ing touches on the dinner undisturbed. It means that Mother 
and Father can have their dinner quietly together, without 
the young children at the table. Of course, as these children 
get older, they will be eating their dinner with the family. 

Taking over the baby in the early evening hours is one of 

the best opportunities a father can have for getting ac- 
quainted „with his child. Having the father bathe the baby, 
change his diapers, hold him while he takes his evening bot- 
tle—all this gives the baby an added sense of security. It 
gives him the assured feeling that both his parents love him, 
I have tried to explain how important it is for the baby to 
gain a sense of security through the feeling that he is loved. 
Such loving is not to be limited to the mother alone. An eve- 
ning routine such as I have described can have great value 
for the mother, the father, and the children, since it can 
change what might be, and often is, a hectic three-ring circus 
at the end of a busy day into an experience that spells peace 
and happiness for everyone. 

Inexperienced fathers are often fearful of handling a new 
baby. They are afraid they may be clumsy, might even drop 
or hurt the baby. But fathers find out very quickly, just the 
way inexperienced mothers do, how to do the job, and also 
that there is an enormous pleasure in taking care of a young 
infant. Indeed the foundations for a mutual sense of love and 
comradeship can be laid in these very early weeks of the 
baby’s life. 

Children need both their mothers and their fathers. AS 
they grow up, they face many changes; fathers must stand 
ready to do their part in the big responsibility of preparing 
their children to meet life. Both girls and boys need a man 
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in their bringing-up. They soon get to understand that fathers 
live a different life and stand for something different from 
mothers. Generally the father goes away from home for most 
of the day. Children soon learn that that means father is 
going to his work. The very fact of your being a man, and 
different from Mother, is important for the child. We fre- 
quently see little boys imitating the way their fathers walk, 
or imitating the way Father talks. We often hear little girls 
brag: “My father can fix that; my Daddy can do everything!” 
When Father talks about his office, or the plant, or the shop, 
he is bringing part of the outside world into the home. By 
telling of his work and interests, he can help boys and girls 
to understand that there is a bigger world outside the house, 
or the street, or the neighborhood. 

Fathers are important, too, because they represent to the 
child strength and competence on a different level from 
Mother’s. That feeling of strength and competence furnishes 
an essential part of the security that you want your children 
to have. Here is a chance for you to build up for your chil- 
dren, from the time they are very young, a sense of confi- 
dence in their parents, which will help carry them through 
childhood, adolescence, and into adulthood. Since „young 
children generally have so much confidence in the ability and 
integrity of their fathers, there may be a temptation to make 
the most of your position up on that pedestal where your 
chlidren place you. Let me assure you, however, that the 
Pedestal will not support you for very long unless you, in 
addition to providing the home and the food and the material 
things that the home must contain, also are frank and open 
with your chlidren, unless you learn to share your time with 
them. If you will begin early to enjoy your new baby, if you 
continue to play with him, if you do your share with Mother 
in setting the proper examples, you will never have to suffer 
the disillusioning experience of toppling from your pedestal. 

Let us go back to those first days of your baby’s life at 
home. These are the times when a young mother very much 
needs your help and your strength to lean on. Physically and 
€motionally she has some rebuilding to do. If you can help 
her, pamper her, be patient when she is tired, you will have 
made a good beginning toward your baby’s new life. It is 
only when Mother is herself comfortable and secure that she 
can provide the calmness and love and feeling of security 
that the baby needs, along with his physical care. Here, too, 
is a time for taking over some of the housework which per- 
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haps your wife has not had the chance to finish. Remember 
that at the very time when she is not Physically at the top 
of her strength, she is embarking on the new and challenging 
job of caring for a baby, bathing him, feeding him, fitting his 


In the so-called “good old days” when there were nurses 
and servants and hired help within reach of people of even 
modest means, it was not nearly so important for the new 
father to take over some of the household tasks. In our pres- 
ent-day setup, when it is almost impossible to get competent 
help at a price one can afford to pay, some of the work which 


ange in the way 
evening, babies 


fi know that it is not always easy for parents to find time 
or being with their children, but I can assure you that it is 
lways Tewarding, in the long run. Saturdays and Sundays are 
ood days for playing with your children. They generally love 
» take walks with Daddy. Boys and girls like trips to the 


at 
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country, to see chickens or pigs or horses; they like to watch 
new houses being built; they have fun seeing boats on the 
river. Children love you to tell them stories at bedtime, too. 
Young children usually delight in the stories that you make 
up for them, telling them about familiar things that happen 
to them in their own lives. They love, for example, stories 
about a little boy named Johnny or a little girl called Barbara, 
if those happen to be their own names. They like to hear 
about Johnny and Barbara eating their cereal, or putting on 
their new snowsuits, or playing in the sand—in short, all the 
experiences which are familiar in their daily lives can be 
woven into a story that they are very apt to enjoy. They also 
like to hear stories about Daddy’s childhood. How eagerly 
children will ask: “Tell us, Daddy, what you did when you 
were a little boy.” Let me suggest that you don’t turn these 
stories to point a moral; don’t use them to romance about 
your own boyhood. Just tell them simply to entertain. 

Boys and girls both like to make things. Here Father can 
contribute to good fun for everybody by allowing the chil- 
dren to share in his hobbies. Children usually love to be with 
even if this is ‘actually no more 
Father's tools. Even 


very young children like to hammer, an y 
how to do it correctly. How often I have seen them fastening 
pieces of wood together and calling it a boat or a house. 
Don't be critical of their efforts. Show them HoN handle 
the tools. Enjoy whatever they make, even if it is crude, am 
praise them for what they are attempting to do. 
It is much better for children to play with simple toys 

truggle with 


their young sons, often before the boy is al 
of it. That explains the perennial joke about “buying an elec- 
tric train for Father.” Children do enjoy electric trains, of 
course; they get great fun out of playing W: 


floor, and calling that a train. That gives them much more 
enjoyment than watching Dad run their ele ain, and 
being told not to touch or that they are i 

it only when Daddy is about. 


bases SH 


Oaie.. 
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What about fathers and discipline? I have already referred 
to the time when Father was the lord of creation in the fam- 
ily, when he was the last word in matters of discipline. Often 
he was harsh and the children were actually afraid of him. 
Those of us who are grandmothers can probably recall the 
type of book prevalent in our childhood, in which chil- 

dren “feared their father’s wrath.” We can all be very 
| glad that changing conditions have put a stop to this kind of 
attitude in the home. But all too often, even today, fathers 
| are still expected to be the guardian of the family discipline. 
I shall have occasion to say more about discipline in Chapters 
8 and 13. 
| Certainly children do need discipline, but they need it from 
| both Mother and Father, The parents together should agree 
upon the kind of discipline that they 
Fathers can be firm, but Not stern dis 
is true for mothers. It is not a good idea to try to be a “pal” 


Sense of fairness, good Sportsmanship, and the ability to lose 
or Win with dignity. All this can be learned not as arduous 


lessons, but as a pleasant and natural outgrowth of playing 
with Daddy. 


em a long way off. But the time will come 


slangy, and disobe- 
» When your daughter will be Secretive, tearful, hard to 


need their father every bit as muc 
in a really happy home, Mother and Father complement 
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each other so well that children continue to feel the sense of 
security that you are now beginning to establish so early in 
the life of your very young baby. 

Now, in this fifth decade of the twentieth century, a young 
father is apt to take his new responsibilities very seriously. 
He realizes that he must step up his work in job or profes- 
sion so that there will be more money to meet the needs of 
his growing family. He sees that in the majority of cases he 
is the one who must provide food and shelter, education and 
Social advantages, for his children. But, and this is a very 
important “but,” don’t forget that you and your wife are still 
young people who need fun, who need time not only for 
being with the children, but also for being alone together, 
who need friends, parties, gaiety, social life. With the coming 
of your children, you may have to forego some of your 
former social life, but don’t, I beg of you, Jet it go entirely. 
You will be a better father and your wife will be a better 
mother, if you go to the movies or to parties, or on a trip 
occasionally; if you will take time out for just your own two 
selves, 

_ Baby sitting is one of our new—shall I call it 
sions”? In my experience, it is well worth it to spen mory 
on competent baby sitters in order that you and your wite 
can get away by yourselves. If you can’t afford a 800 
sitter, or there are none available, perhaps a Te. a 
out occasionally. Or if you are in a community away sally 
relatives, as so frequently is the case these days, it 1S usual 
Possible to find some other young couple who are in 
Situation as you, and who will be glad 
sitting time with you. They can stay with your chil are heirs: 
casionally, and in turn, you will be happy to stay t fathers: 

I have made this chapter a separate message ae js the 
Please do not get the impression, however, that EA 
only chapter designed for you. Bringing UP ê a responsi- 
time job for two people, and every part of it is o eari 
bility of Mother and Father together. midre e the entire 


perherness is actually the most important aspe 
job. 


“profes- 
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Your Child’s Place in the Family 


EACH CHILD HAS a unique place in the family. He is the 
oldest, or the youngest, or one of the middle ones, or an only 
child. Living and working and planning with any child is 
very much influenced by this special Place of his in the 
family. Often we hear parents say: “I can’t understand it. 
My children are so very different from each other. They all 
have the same home, and we try to do the same things with 
all of them, but they are so entirely different, one from the 
other, that we are sometimes at our wits’ end.” There are, of 
course, a great many reasons for such differences, but one of 
them, and a very important one, is that each child’s place in 
the family is of necessity different from that of every other 
child. 

Let us look at the status of the only child. For a long time, 
people in general, and educators in particular, have felt that 
an only child in a family is under great handicaps. He has 
less Opportunity for learning the give-and-take that goes on 
in all groups of individuals—of adults as well as children. An 
only child must often wait until his first school experience 
before he has the opportunity to learn how to get along with 
other children. He misses the teasing and the fighting that 
generally go on in families with several children. This he has 
to learn outside the home, and sometimes he finds it hard. 
There are, however, certain compensations in being an only 
child. You, his parents, can give him attention that does not 
have to be shared with other children in the family, and the 
only child also usually has the physical advantage of having 
a room for himself. 

We may deplore the only-child family, but it is a fact to 
be faced. Statistics show that today in the United States, one 
family of four is a one-child family. Many things are ha- 
bitually blamed on the fact of a child’s being an only child. 
If he is selfish, it is held that that is the case because he has 
not learned the give-and-take of life from brothers and sis- 
ters; if he is shy and does not fight to defend his tight, it is 
because he has not had the competition of other children. On 
the other hand, if he fights too much and too often, then it 
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is ascribed to the fact that he has not learned to get along 
with other children because he is so much alone. Despite all 
these beliefs, studies of only children have shown, suprisingly 
enough, that there are few differences between the behavior 
of only children and those brought up side by side with 
brothers and sisters. 

Probably the first need in planning the bringing-up of an 
only child is to provide the child with companionship. It 
should not take a child long to learn to make friends outside 
his home. Except in isolated parts of the country, there are 
generally other children on the same street or in the neigh- 
borhood, These can become his friends. Ordinarily, a young 
baby or child is quite content to be alone with his mother and 
to enjoy frolicking with his father, but as soon as he or she 
begins to show an interest in other children, it is a good idea 
for you to arrange to have them come into your home—first 


have one at a time; later perhaps by twos or threes—and try 
ild to visit your friends and 
ect that he will im- 


mediately learn to be sweet an 
with his visiting friends. Not eve 
accustomed to living in a big family of br 
are always generous with their possessions. 

Perhaps even more than other children, the only child 
needs a good nursery school. Fortunately, nursery schools and 
play schools are now to be found in many communities, and 
they are increasing in number. If there is no good nursery 
school nearby, a few friends and neighbors can co-operate in 
setting up some plan by which, for several hours each morn- 
ing, the mothers take turns in supervising the play of a small 
group of children; and of course, the group should be small. 
It is not at all necessary for the mother in charge to be a 
trained nursery school worker for such a plan to be a suc- 
cess. She must try to be objective in her attitude toward her 
own as well as toward the other children. The ordinary play 
equipment which most households afford will be enough for 
such a small group of children. If there is a place outdoors 
where children can safely climb and run and play, and if 
there are plenty of blocks of various sizes to build with, that 
would be enough for the beginning of su 

The emotional adjustment © 


some extra problems for the pare: h € 1 
only child has perhaps more diffculty in this respect; he is 


apt to resort to temper tantrums or else to become sullen and 
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withdrawn. This indictment, too, we are finding to be ground- 
less. It requires more thought, more care perhaps, to foster | 
emotional adjustment in an only child—but it can be accom- 
plished. As an only child gets older, having him go to visit 
alone, first for meals and then overnight, in the home of a 
Special playmate and friend, helps to widen his horizons. And 
of course your only child can have the fun of entertaining a 
friend in his own home. It is comparatively easy to help an 
only child to learn how to get along with other children, and 
even to learn the joys of sharing. 

Dick, a most delightful little fellow, is the only child of 
good friends of mine. His father is a doctor with a large 
practice; his mother a busy psychiatrist. Even when he was a 
little boy, he could hold his own with any of his playmates. 
In fact, his mother somewhat ruefully reported to me that 
almost every Sunday, on his way home from Sunday school, 
there was usually a free-for-all fight, with Dick as its center. 
It was an inconvenient day to choose for fighting, but in spite 
of Sunday-go-to-meeting clothes, the fights usually did take 
place. They were not serious affairs, but they undoubtedly 
helped Dick to let off a lot of steam, My friends told me 
numerous interesting stories about this only child of theirs. 
One weekend he was visiting in the home of a school chum, 
one of six children in the family. When he returned, he said, 

Goodness, Mom, I just love to go to Sam’s house. There is 
so much fun and joshing and teasing going on there, and 
there’s always something jolly to laugh at!” 

Another time, one of Dick’s friends was visiting him. The 
friend had excellent table manners while Dick’s left much to 
be desired, so that Dick’s mother remarked to him, “George 
has such nice manners, I shudder when I think how shocked 
Mrs. White must be when she sees your manners when you 
are visiting there.” 

To which Dick calmly replied, “Don’t worry, Mom, when 
Tm at George’s house, my manners are fine—but you just 
ought to see how George behaves at home!” 

It has been pointed out that small families are apt to be at 
a disadvantage because there is little margin for error. In a 
one-child family, all your eggs are in one basket, as it were. 
If an only child gets sick, all your children are sick; if there 
is an accident, all your children are involved. When it comes 
to the matter of your ambition for your children, there is but 

one child that you look to, to carry that ambition to fulfill- 
ment. It is much more of a temptation with an only child to 
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try to find satisfaction through that child for whatever the 
parents may have missed in their own childhood. It becomes 
easier for the father of an only son to try to influence him 
either into following his own profession or business, or, on 
the other hand, to enter some profession which his father 
might have desired for himself but which had been denied 
him in his youth. The mother of an only girl may be espe- 
cially eager to have her become a musician or a dancer, or 
to fulfill any of her own unsatisfied longings. That, to my 

= mind, is the greatest disadvantage to living and growing with 
an only child. We must not try to satisfy our own desires in 
the person of an only child, or of any other child for that 
matter. It is important that he have every opportunity to de- 
velop independence and the satisfaction of his own inner 
needs. Without these, he cannot grow into a competent and 
happy adult. 

Let us turn next to the middle chi 
child is sometimes neglected without the parents being aware 
that they are neglecting him. He may show his reactions to 
this kind of treatment in any number of ways—by being shy, 
withdrawn, a dreamer, or he may take it out by becoming a 
fighter or even a bully. It is not hard to understand how this 
kind of a situation arises. The first baby in the family is apt 
to be regarded as a veritable little monarch. Everything about 
him is a novelty; the whole family—mother, father, grand- 
Parents, aunts and uncles—watch his development with fas- 
cination. He is a source of joy and wonder to his parents. 
They adore him. Each day he brings something new and 
exciting to them; each day he provides them with great inter- 
est and pleasure. Then another child comes along. Naturally 
there is not the same novelty that there was the first time. 

| Also, your first child is still needing a great deal of your 4 


time and attention, You know much better how to handle a 
difficulty in managing 


ld in a family. Such a 


| baby, and there seems to be no great 

both. 

. Then comes the third child. By this time, the oldest one 
has probably developed considerable independence, but this 
very independence is apt to get him into mischief, and he still 
Tequires much of your attention. Now that he is the big fel- 
low in your family group, you find that each new accomplish- 
ment of his is an adventure for his parents, and you continue 
to give him considerable thought and attention. 

5 The new baby is, naturally, very demanding. Let’s suppose 
it is a little girl this time. She requires very much of your 
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time and care and planning. Often it seems as if there were 
just not enough hours in the day for all the many things that 
you have to do for her. In such a situation, the middle child 
may get considerably less of your interest, attention, and 
planning, not because you and his father have decided it is 
to be that way, but because it just happens that way. The 
middle child does not have the appealing helplessness of the 
tiny baby; he also does not seem as interesting and exciting 
as the big boy. So he gets less of your thought and attention. 
He may react to this by asserting himself and trying to grow 
up fast in order to keep up with his big brother. Or, in other 
cases, he may wistfully watch your fondling care of the baby 
and decide that he would rather be a baby, too, and so he 
takes to acting the part. Don’t be surprised if that happens 
with your middle child. 

What can you as loving parents do to make each child 
benefit rather than suffer from his particular and unique po- 
sition in the family? First, try to be aware of what is going 
on. Try to put yourself in the child’s place and to understand 
his reactions. Recognize that each child's position in the fam- 
ily has a definite influence on his personality and on his 
attitudes toward you, as on yours toward him. Try to show 
your love for each one of your children in the way that will 
bring a sense of security to that child and call for a warm 
response from him. I suggest that if you find yourselves faced 
With a situation similar to the one I have just described, you 
settle down, the two of you, for a frank appraisal of this 
family group of yours. What does each of your children 
need? Perhaps a little more demonstration of affection for 
Tommy, a little more emphasis on discipline for Susan, a 
little more responsibility for Ted. Look into yourselves as 
well. Are you seeing to it that each child is getting a fair and 
Satisfactory share of your attention, love, and affection, of 
your understanding and planning? 

Families are growing larger. Statistics tell us that, and we 
become convinced of it when we see all the many new school 
buildings that are going up all over our country, and still 
hear on every side how crowded schoolrooms are. Particu- 
larly in these larger families, parents have to realize that 
each child’s development is very much influenced by bis 
position in the family. 

The oldest child in a large family quite naturally assumes 
more responsibility. He often seems to grow up faster, t00- 
Frequently an older sister must take over some of the phys! 
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cal care of the younger ones. She often has to help with 
bathing and dressing and what used to be called “minding” 
the younger ones. Sometimes she is elected unofficial (and 
unpaid) baby sitter. This tends, similarly, to make her grow 
up more rapidly. When some crisis arises, as when Dad falls 
ill or has an accident, the oldest boy is sometimes called upon 
to be “the man of the family.” This assumption of responsi- 
bility and this learning to become dependable can be a fine 
thing—but a note of warning: All children are entitled to be 
children, to have fun free of too much responsibility, to have 
time for their own interests and pleasures. Take advantage 
of the Opportunity for character development that the accept- 
ance of responsibility can mean to your oldest child, But at 
= same time see to it that his burden is not too heavy for 
im. 

In a big family, again, the younger children may learn to 
walk and talk more quickly because they have the example 
of their older brothers and sisters before them. But sometimes 
they grow up more slowly for the very reason that their older 
brothers and sisters tend to baby them. Just because they do 
not have to assume certain responsibilities, they are apt to 
remain dependent on the older children for a longer period. 
For this reason, it is wise definitely to plan for the younger 
children so that they can be responsible for certain small 
chores or some part of the family duties. Just because a child 
is the youngest one in the family should not mean that he is 
not to be expected to do his share, in accordance with his 
ability. Actually, it is much more than mere sharing. It is 
helping him to grow up in a healthier, more satisfactory, and 
happier way. Though there may be a definite temptation to 
do so because of the charm and appeal of the “baby,” try 
Not to pamper the youngest in the family. Boo! 

_To sum up, you will find that each child in your family is 
different from every other child. He grows at his own rate, 
influenced by his particular personality, by his unique post- 
tion in the family, by his relation to the other children and to 
you, and by your relation to him and the others. This makes 
for an interesting and challenging situation in the large fam- 


ily, but it is one you as parents must be ready to face and 
meet, 


Chapter 4 
Jealousy—Is lt Ugly? 


PRACTICALLY ALL CHILDREN are subject to feelings of jealousy 
at some time. Jealousy in children is natural and you must 
make every effort to understand it. In a family, jealousy of 
a new baby is to be expected; it is, indeed, almost inevitable. 
This is especially true when the second baby is born, but it 
generally happens, too, when other children come into the 
family. The child who is displaced by the newcomer resents 
it, and is jealous, at least for a time. Try to think what a 
difficult time the little fellow must be going through when he 
thinks that his mother and father love the new baby more 
than they do him. For they certainly are spending a great 
deal of time and care on the baby. Most of us resent rivals 
at any time in our lives; how deep then must the resentment 
be in a young child when he comes up against his first ex- 
perience of this kind. Nothing like this has ever happened to 
him before. He can’t understand it. Are you surprised that he 
does not like the experience, that he resents it deeply? Here, 
especially, is a time when the young child needs all the help 
and love and understanding you can give him. 

_ Jealousy of a new baby, and jealousy among brothers and 
sisters has always existed. Accept that fact calmly, and you 
will not need to be appalled at this first evidence of ugly 
jealousy in your family. The young child wants to be loved. 
Up to now he has been the single love of his mother and 
father; he wants to continue to be. This wish of his to con- 
tinue to be the one and only love of his parents seems defi- 
nitely threatened by the newcomer, so that you should not be 
surprised if jealousy makes its appearance, Actually this is 
probably not the very first time that any jealousy has been 
present. Little Mary Jane has very likely been jealous a num- 
ber of times at Father’s attention to Mother, or at Mother's 
devotion to Father, if it has ever seemed to her that she was 
being left out. She wants to belong to this family group of 
hers; she needs to feel at ease in her sense of belonging. You 
can and you must help your first child, or a later one, wh? 
gets a feeling of being shut out. How? 

Many things can help; certain attitudes on your part cat 
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help; some tried and true techniques help, but there is no 
sure-fire method. Loving and trying to understand are the 
bases for whatever you do. The time to help your first child 
get ready for the arrival of a brother or sister is some time 
before the new baby is born. Since young children have no 
real sense of time, don’t tell him too soon about your expec- 
tations. However, do start almost at the beginning of your 
pregnancy, to help your child to become more independent. 
Help him to gain more confidence in himself, help him to be 
more self-reliant in his dressing, for example, and in general 
in all his day-to-day activities. In most families, the coming 
of a new baby also makes necessary some changes in the 
physical setup of the home. If, let us assume, your child is 
to be changed from his crib to a bed, do it some time before 
the new baby arrives. If he feels that he is getting a big bed 
because he is getting to be a big fellow and because you want 
to show him that you think he is a big fellow, he will be 
pleased. If you wait until you bring his little sister home from 
the hospital to put him out of his accustomed sleeping place, 
he is more apt to feel displaced, and correspondingly un- 
happy. There are going to be a number of changes in the 
child’s routine, too, to give you more time for the new arri- 
val. Try to make as many as possible of these changes well 
in advance, preferably before you tell him that he is to have 
a sister or brother. i 

Children often have strange ideas about this coming sister 
or brother of theirs. Even though they may have actually 
seen several newborn babies among the neighbors or your 
friends, they still cannot believe that their own brother will 
be such a small, helpless bundle. I have seen children try to 
talk to the new baby, give him a piece of candy, or put some 
treasured toy of theirs into the basinette. It is hard for a 
child to accept the brother or sister who makes no response 
to him. Perhaps he has expected another playmate; perhaps 
he had an idea of the new baby as a sort of puppy OF new 
toy to play with. At any rate, he is very likely to feel a great 
Sense of disappointment at this tiny stranger who often makes 
a lot of noise, who won't play with him, and who gets so very 
much—much too much—of his mother’s and father’s atten- 
tion. Some mothers will not accept the thought of their own 
child’s jealousy; they will not admit that any jealousy can be 
Present in their little Frankie or Janet or Jean- Let me warn 
7st however, that the jealousy is there, and that you must 
earn to deal with it. 


D 
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The way in which a child is first introduced to the new 
baby can be of significance for all their future relations. 
Most hospitals do not permit children to come to visit their 
mothers or the new baby while they are in the hospital. Par- 
ents have themselves come upon various excellent ways of 
making the introduction. One father that I know, for exam- 
ple, talked to his son a good deal about the new baby while 
Mother was in the hospital. He explained that it would soon 
be time to go to the hospital together to bring Mother and 
the little sister home. He made the actual occasion of going 
to the hospital quite an event for Billy. The two of them 
drove to the hospital together. While the nurse held the new 
baby, Mother made a great fuss over Billy, telling him how 
she had missed him, how glad she was to see him again, and 
how glad she was to be coming home to him again. Rather 
casually she remarked: “And here’s your new little sister, 
Anne. When we get home, you can help me take care of her. 


TIl need a lot of help.” This seemed to make things quite 
easy for Billy. 


Another friend of mine, 
to the grandchild who h 
Mother was in the 
Mother today, 


this time a wise grandmother, said 
ad been staying with her while 
hospital, “Bobby, we are going to see 
and we're going to see Tim, your new baby 
brother. He's just a tiny fellow, he can’t talk, really there isn’t 
very much that he can do at all—but I'll tell you a secret 
about him. If you put your finger, like this, near Tim's tiny 
hand, he'll be able to tell you something. If he wraps his 
hand around your finger and holds tight, that means that he’s 
trying to say, ‘Hi, Bobby, I love you. I'm glad to be your 
little brother.’ ” 

Still another way to approach the introduction. This was 
told to me by an older man who recalls it happily from his 
own childhood. His father had been talking to the little three- 
year-old boy about the new sister that had come into the fam- 
ily, and trying to make him understand, But he remembers 
that he was still confused as to whether he thought it was 4 
good idea or not. His father said to him, “Soon we'll be going 
upstairs to see Mother and little Polly. She’s come to live 
with us, and we're all going to love her very much and make 
her feel that we love her and want her to be one of the 
family. Come on up.” As they entered there was a big bag 
of candy at the foot of Mother's bed. The mother hugged Be 
big boy and said, “Look, Teddy, at this little present ihe 
your little sister brought for you.” My friend reports tha 
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today, after sixty years, he still gets a glow of satisfaction 
when he thinks of the pleasure he had because his new little 
sister had brought him a present, even before she knew him! 

These are but a few examples, but each one illustrates the 
basic point of making the child’s first contact with the new 
baby a happy one, an occasion to remember with pleasure. 
In your own case and with your own child, you will doubt- 
less be able to think up some others. 

During the first days after the mother and baby are back 
home again, try to do most of your caring for the baby when 
your older child is not present or when he is otherwise occu- 
pied. It is perfectly natural that he is not going to like it, if 
he sees you concerned constantly with the tiny newcomer. 
Also, make a point of being specially gentle and loving with 
your older child, the first time he sees you breast feeding the 
new baby. Up to now he has thought of Mother's breast as 
belonging to him, and to him only. This new idea that he 
must share his mother is very hard indeed for a young child 
to accept. Soon you will be able to draw the older child into 
the picture by letting him help you with the baby in various 
ways. He can bring the diapers to you or hand you the baby 
powder or the baby oil or whatever you need. While you are 
bathing the baby, you can make Baby’s bath into a sort of 
game for the older child, perhaps letting him splash a little 
or bring the towel or sail his plastic duck for the baby to see. 
Anything you can do to make him feel that he is a part of 
the ritual connected with the new baby can make things 
easier for the older child, Of course you will let him hold his 
new sister or brother in his arms, but I suggest that you stay 
close by to see that Baby is safe! 

Before you go off to the hospital, be sure that you have 
explained to your child, and that he understands, that you 
will be gone from home for a while. It is not fair to the child 
for you to stay away without any explanation. It gives him 
a chance to have all sorts of fears or worries that you may 
be deserting him. If possible, have someone stay in the house 
With him, with whom he is thoroughly familiar and whom 
he likes, Right here, while Mother is away, Father has an 
opportunity to be a wonderful help. He can make it a point 
to devote extra time to the child who is probably separated 
from his mother for the first time, and who undoubtedly feels 
very lonesome without her. If it can be arranged, try to have 
the person who is going to take care of the child, get to the 
house a few days before you leave; OF, if this proves impos- 
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sible, at least do your utmost to have the child meet and get 
to know the person in advance. 

After the mother’s return, if the same nurse or helper, 
who has to give practically all her time to the new baby, 
also has to care for the older child, he is apt to resent some 
Strange person’s taking his own mother’s place. Try to do 
some of the things yourself that need to be done for the older 
child, if your strength will permit. Try to spend some time 
each day alone with him; perhaps read to him, or tell him a 
story or arrange some little treat together—anything that will 
make him feel that he has not been entirely displaced by the 
newcomer in your interest and affection, Here, once more, 
Father can play an important part. Let him take the time and 
thought to turn first to the older child when he comes into the 
house, to talk with him or perhaps to take a little time to 
play with him alone, and then only later, casually, go off to 
see Mother and the new baby. Then the older boy need not 
get the feeling that even his Daddy has turned to the new 
baby rather than to him. 

At this difficult time, relatives and friends, often without 
meaning to, can harm the older child emotionally. If they 
come to see the baby, hover around it, remark on what a 
lovely baby it is without paying any attention to the big boy, 
he is very likely to feel shut out and neglected. This is & 
period in his life when a little extra attention from Mother, 
from Father, from the others, too, can show him that even 
though his parents and their friends are indeed delighted with 
the new baby, his parents still love him, and the friends are 
still interested in him, too, It might be well to keep a few 
simple toys on hand, or some extra little treat, that can be 
given to the older child when gifts are being opened for the 
new baby. This seems such a common-sense thing to do, that 
I always find myself surprised and dismayed at the fuss that 
most people will make over the new baby in the presence of 
the older child, seemingly quite forgetting all about the lonely 
little fellow who has to look on. The responsibility lies espe 
cially on you parents to make him feel, not through words 
alone, but through your whole attitude toward him, that he 
belongs to you and you belong to him, and that his place in 
your love and affection is not in any way threatened by the 
new arrival. 

Here I want to put in a word of caution, So much has 
been written and said about the ways of preventing jealousy 
of the new baby, that sometimes parents make too much © 
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an effort to assure the older child of their love. I have fre- 
quently seen the new baby almost neglected, in a conscious 
effort on the part of the parents to make the older child feel 
secure. What we are after in this, as in all family situations, 
is a good sense of balance. Your big boy is going to have to 
learn that he cannot always be first, that he cannot always 
have all the attention and all the love and all the affection of 
his parents. He is going to have to learn to share your inter- 
est and your attention, your love and your affection, as he 
must later learn to share his toys and his treats. Begin, as I 
have suggested, with the utmost gentleness, and give the older 
child a lot of extra affection, and as much attention and care 
as you can possibly manage to squeeze into your busy days. 
But don’t overdo it, and gradually bring him to the idea that 
he must learn to share. You can help him to understand that 
by your loving the new sister, you are not taking any love 
away from him. But you must also help him to realize that 
you do love his little sister, and that you are giving and will 
Continue to give time and affection to this new child as well 
as to him, the older one. 
n If you will face openly and honestly the fact that some 
jealousy is inevitable, you will doubtless find many ways of 
helping your jealous child. Don’t be misled if he appears to 
be very solicitous about the new baby. Sometime the older 
child will talk about the new baby a great deal, will seem to 
be very fond of him, may even worry and talk about his 
worry that something may happen to the baby. But this does 
not mean that he is not jealous. It may simply mean that he 
is trying, perhaps even without knowing that he is doing it, 
to hide his feelings of jealousy from you. Perhaps he has 
sensed that jealousy is a kind of behavior that you do not 
like, and so he will try not to show it because he wants you 
to love him. You can help a child in such a situation by ex- 
Plaining to him quietly that you fully understand his feelings, 
that his feelings are perfectly all right, and that you do not 
love him any the less because he is jealous of the baby. 
Another very common form which his jealousy may take 
at this time is his wishing to act like a baby. This may seem 
like going backward, but it has been found time and time 
again that this is a perfectly natural way for him to show his 
Jealousy. Try to put yourself in his place. He sees how much 
attention you pay to the baby; he may remember that whe 
he was a baby he had all your care and attention. So he 
Wants to be a baby again. It is all perfectly natural, For a 
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while he may refuse to eat his regular food; he may want to 
go back to baby foods, even to having a bottle again. He may 
Start wetting his bed at night or even soiling himself, long 
after toilet training has been established. He may revert to 
baby talk. Well, my advice to you is that, if at this time he 
wants to be a baby again, let him. Cuddle him a little more, 
take him on your lap, try to be with him alone a little more, 
especially at his bedtime. Don’t scold or punish him when he 
soils or wets himself. I fully realize that this advice is not 
easy to take. It is particularly difficult because it makes extra 
work for Mother at the very time when you are already busy 
with so many extra things to do for the new baby. But I 
assure you that the period when he will want to be a baby 
will pass ever so much more quickly if you will be easy-going, 
if you will be loving and affectionate, if you do not scold 
nor punish. Try your utmost not to shame him don’t tell 
him he is a big boy now and that big boys don’t behave this 
way. Right now he does not want to be a big boy. He wants 
to be your baby. So, let him be your baby for a little while 
longer. 

You cannot put up with these baby ways, however, for too 
long a period. But they won't last too long if your attitude 
toward them is as I have described, Johnny will soon learn 
vane fe big boy again rather than playing the baby. 
ie lene m, as the baby begins to grow, that he, the 

g boy, knows how to do lots more things, and that he has 
a great many advantages that a smaller child does not have: 
You can let him have special Privileges just because he is the 
older one, 

Since jealousy and love are so closely rela ou may be 
deceived by the older child's apparently ri eee to 
the baby, into believing that he is not going through any 
pangs of jealousy. I have heard a mother remark: “Oh, Rob- 
bie just loves his little sister, In fact, he hugs and squeezes 
her so hard that I don’t dare to leave him ‘alone with her. 
I have to be on the watch all the time.” Well, there are 
times when he does love Baby—and then, again, there are 
undoubtedly times when he hates her. He sometimes squeezes 
her because he wants to hurt her, or he may be hugging het 
because at that moment he really does love her. In my own 
family there is a story told about the time my brother fed 
me, the new baby, some corn which he had been feeding his 

chickens. He explained that if the little chicks could eat 
corn, why not the little baby? Maybe he was thinking that if 
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he fed corn to the baby, she would grow big and fat and end, 
like the chickens, in the pan for Sunday dinner. Could jeal- 
ousy perhaps have been the real explanation? 

Sometimes a child will show his jealousy by saying about 
the new baby, “Why don’t we send the baby back to the 
hospital?” Or perhaps, “Let’s give her away.” Sometimes jeal- 
ousy does not show too much until the baby is old enough to 
crawl and starts grabbing at the toys or interfering with the 
play of the older child. Whenever jealousy does appear, it is 
important for the parents to give the jealous child a bit more 
attention and affection and love. 

Basically, the way to handle children’s jealousy is to look 
for the trouble underneath that is causing it. Ask yourself: 
“Why is Susan jealous? Are we perhaps devoting too much 
time to the new little brother? Are we talking too much in 
her presence about him? Are we insisting that she must love 
Johnny, that ‘all nice little girls love their little brothers’?” 
Commanding love has never yet succeeded in achieving love. 
No, you must expect jealousy and you must be prepared to 
deal with it. You must understand that feelings of jealousy 
are a part of the emotional make-up of children as well as 
of adults. The idea is to put jealousy in its proper place, to 
Tecognize it, not to let it upset you, and not to let it make 
the older child unduly unhappy, or to cause him to harm the 
younger one. The jealous child undoubtedly needs extra af- 
fection, so that he will not have the basis for building up a 
legitimate grudge against this new baby who took his par- 
ents’ love away from him. Try to put yourself in his place, 
to understand his point of view, try to see what is underneath 
his jealousy, and then do what you can to help him. f 

It will be a rewarding task, because the manner 1n which 
he learns to put this jealousy in its place in his emotions will 
set the pattern for the way he will handle similar situations 
Which may arouse jealousy in him as he gets older. In this, 
as in all your attitudes toward your children, you will need 
boundless love, infinite patience, good common sense, and a 
800d sense of balance. 


Chapter 5 


Feeding as an Adventure 


HELPING CHILDREN TO develop into good eaters can be an 
adventure; like most adventures, it has its ups and downs. 
Like all desirable adventures, it can and should have a happy 
ending. In dealing with this as with other perplexing matters 
that may arise in living with your children, prevention is the 
better part of cure. One of the foremost authorities on child 
care states it as his experience that it is most unusual for be- 
havior problems of a serious nature to appear suddenly in 
an older child. He has found that the tensions that may exist 
between a child and his parents have been amassed gradually, 
little by little, during the child’s growing up and passing from 
one phase of development to another. Doctors and psycholo- 
gists and psychiatrists who trace the beginnings of such emo- 
tional disturbances frequently come upon a history of friction 
between parent and child that arose in early childhood or 
even in infancy, and usually in connection with such ordinary 
day-to-day experiences as eating, sleeping, and toilet training. 
_ Perhaps the earliest and most disturbing of these difficulties 
is feeding. Unfortunately it is also very common. Yet it is 
known that all healthy babies really like to eat and enjoy 
eating. If children get into feeding difficulties later and alas, 
so many of them do—it is usually because we, the adults, 
have not been sufficiently alert to notice the beginnings of 
difficulties. In this early period, it is only too easy for a con- 
flict of wills between parent and child to begin. 

In regard to formulas, feeding procedures, and the like, 
your pediatrician or your family physician is your very best 
source of advice. In applying to him, you get the benefit of 
his extensive experience, his training, and his knowledge. For 
day-to-day reference, I suggest you turn to Dr. Benjamin 
Spock’s The Common Sense Book of Baby and Child Care, 
which so many mothers have found of inestimable value- 
This book is also to be had in an inexpensive paper edition 
called Baby and Child Care, which you can get in almost 
every drugstore. Many of the young ‘mothers of my acquaint- 
ance keep this little book on the Kitchen bookshelf next tO 
their favorite cookbook. I am inclined to suggest that you 
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will find it more important for your family’s well-being than 
your cookbook. 

Baby specialists seem to be in accord that when it is possi- 
ble, it is a good idea to breast feed your baby. Most mothers 
can begin this way, but frequently prefer, either through 
Necessity or convenience, to change over soon to bottle 
feedings. 

If for any reason you decide not to breast feed your baby, 
that does not mean that you must be worried or unhappy or 
feel guilty about it. In fact, if you are worried or unhappy 
or do feel guilty, that will not be at all good for you or for 
your baby, either. 

For either breast feeding or bottle feeding, a more or less 
regular schedule will be a good idea in helping you to organ- 
ize your own time. Doctors are thinking now that the best 
way to get a baby on to a moderately regular schedule is to 
use the “self-demand or self-regulation” feeding method. 
What this means is that in the first days or weeks of an in- 
fant’s life, the baby is to be fed when he is hungry, as often 
as he is hungry, and as much as he wants to satisfy his 
hunger. At first, you will probably find that his feeding ma 
will be frequent and irregular, but in the great majority a 
cases, he will soon develop a regularity in feeding which mE 
Constitute his particular pattern. This may appear to hig n 
a plan that will take too much of your time and will Keep 
you too tied down, but these first weeks or montis ae 
baby’s life are by common agreement considered to dnd 
Most important in the child’s life. You will find it ae 
While to devote yourself to getting the baby off to a ese 
start, Many mothers have made a practice of using ie 
feeding times as short rest periods for themselves, rdl 
What is good for the baby can be made to serve a 
Purpose as well. 

There has been considerable controversy about tie p 
and cons of “demand feeding.” Perhaps the best ae te 
Concerning it is to be found in a pamphlet by Frances Wi 
and Louise Bates Ames, called Mother-Child Relatio: , 
from which I would like to quote here: 

nally that is not the og e 

e policy of bringing up the baby In tS ae 
Datura] demañ and iyim: is correctly called not ee 
emand,” but ‘self-demand and self-regulation.’ An be 
Where the mother has her part to play. It is not ee 

€r simply to sit by passively and give in to the chi 


but only half of it. 
response tO his own 
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demand. Some babies seem easily to fit into the idea of self- 
regulation as well as of self-demand. Others merely function 
on the demand side, with no tendency at all toward self- 
regulation. 

“In this latter case, the baby’s demands may be many more 
and much greater than his mother can reasonably or con- 
veniently meet. Some babies are so excessively demanding 
from the beginning that it is not practical or reasonable for 
their mothers to give in to their every whim. Mothers of such 
babies need to protect themselves from the baby’s too exces- 
sive demands. 

“Adaptation on both sides is ideal, but if the baby shows 
no ability to modify his demands, his mother will have to 
step in and arbitrarily refuse some of his requests. And this 
is true not only in babyhood but often in the years that 
follow as well. 

“Modern mothers in their wish to follow modern methods 
sometimes go too far in trying to satisfy their baby’s every 
possible need. They themselves need to be reminded that they 
have self-demands too, and that some babies need to learn 
a little self-control along with self-expression.” * 

Don’t go all out for letting your baby decide just when he 
wants to eat or when he wants to go to bed. On the other 
hand, respect his demands because you will agree that he is 
the one who knows when he is hungry. And we know today 
that when a baby is hungry, he needs food to supply his 
physical needs and to satisfy his emotional needs as well. 

When you and your baby together have developed a com- 
fortable feeding schedule that seems to meet both his needs 
and your activities, remember that that is not by any means 
the end of the matter for all times. Now you must be ready 
to make changes in the schedule when these are necessary: 
Babies move with surprising speed from one way of doing 
things to another; you will need to make frequent changes 
in his routine. It is a very poor schedule indeed that cannot 
be changed to meet changing needs. Don’t get into the habit 
of looking on a feeding schedule as if it were the laws of the 
Medes and the Persians. A schedule can be broken, and iS 
often subject to change. For example, if you have to take 4 
journey with your baby, and if it is not possible to keep tO 
his feeding schedule during the trip, do the best you can, an 
keep as calm as you can about it. If you are not upset be- 


* Frances L. Ilg, M.D., and Louise Bates Ames, Ph.D., Mother- 
Child Relationship (Gesell Institute, Inc., 1952), p. 5. 
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cause the baby’s feeding is not on schedule, your baby will 
not be upset either. You will probably find that once you are 
settled again, you can get him back on a schedule in a few 
days without too much trouble. 

Your pediatrician has probably advised you that if you 
are not breast feeding your baby, you should none the less 
hold him in your arms every time that you are feeding him. 
A young baby needs to be cuddled, he needs to have a sense 
of being loved, whether he is bottle-fed or breast-fed. Don’t 
prop his bottle up against a pillow and then leave him alone 
while you attend to any one of your many household chores. 
Horror of horrors, I have even read about a new patented 
bottle holder that can be adjusted to various positions so that 
it is no longer necessary for anyone to hold the infant whil 
he is having his food. I admit that there may be a temptation 
to use the time when a baby is getting his bottle for doing 
necessary housework, but you will be repaid many times over 
in your own feelings of love and satisfaction, and in your 
baby’s feelings of love and security, if you will take the time 
to hold him in your arms while he is feeding. 

You will find that some days your baby will want more 
food that on others; sometimes he will leave some milk in 
the bottle, This is especially true the first few days after a 
formula has been made stronger. Don’t worry if he does not 
eat it all; if he stops, the chances are that he has had all that 
he wants. If a baby falls asleep while he is feeding, don’t 
Wake him up to finish his bottle. The chances are that he will 
a More milk at his next feeding to make up for what he 
eft in the bottle. Try not to be a tense and worrisome 
Mother; if you are, your baby will sense your tension and 
Worry, and it will not be good for him. 

a ee babies like to suck, and for them, a part of the pleasure 
$ eeding is in the sucking. Some children like a nipple wit 
a small hole; some want their milk to come faster. However, 
ince young children need sucking, it is often a good idea to 

mao an old nipple with a large hole, and try a new one 
Mo a smaller hole so that the baby will get more chance to 
ick, Enjoy your baby each time he is feeding. All too soon 

tin will grow up and you will no longer have these intimate 
et of cuddling him close to you. Far from being harmful, 
st used to be thought, cuddling a baby is good for the 

ot A and good for the mother who does the cuddling, and 

tin e father who does the cuddling, too. If the baby seems 
comfortable, burp him—that is, hold him up over your 
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shoulder, and gently pat his back so that any gas bubbles 
that may be bothering him will come up. 

Before long, your baby will be ready for some food in 
addition to his bottle of milk. Babies are now getting supple- 
mental food at a much younger age than they did a genera- 
tion ago. Of these, orange juice is usually the first that your 
pediatrician suggests. Right here is a good time to begin a 
bit of experimenting, which will stand you and your baby in 
good stead later on. Try giving him his first orange juice from 
a spoon; later, you can let him have it from a small cup. My 
own favorite gift for a new baby is a tiny cup for his orange 
juice. Soon your baby will be glad to see the little cup that 
holds his orange juice. Occasionally, some baby does not like 
orange juice. That need not upset you. Ask your pediatrician 
about it, and follow his advice, He will probably tell you to 
give him ascorbic acid instead. It is a good idea, too, to try 
giving the baby some of his milk in a cup at an early age. 
At first he will probably not like it, because up to now drink- 
ing milk has been associated with sucking, and he may not 
recognize it as the milk he is accustomed to when it comes 
to him in this new form. But if you will try giving him a little 

nilk in his cup before his bottle once a day, and gradually 


increase the amount, he will as a rule, learn to take milk 
from a cup. 


However, there are some babies who never learn to like 


their milk from a cup; they always prefer it from the bottle. 
If that is the case with your baby, don't worry about it. Let 
him have his milk from a bottle a little longer, and let him 
experiment with taking his Orange juice, water, and perhaps 
thin soups from the cup. He will gradually learn, if you are 
patient and don’t get excited about it, that good things come 
to him out of cups as well as out of bottles. Always give your 
baby extra affection and attention when you are trying some- 
thing new in the way of food, and don’t let yourself get cross 
or angry if he resists your efforts. Remember that this is one 
of the ways he has of showing that he is beginning to grow 
up. It may be one of your baby’s first signs of growing inde- 
pendence. It may, and probably will, make life a bit more 
complicated for you, but independence is one of the qualities 
we all admire and want our children to develop for use in 
later life. Be patient with your baby’s first display of it. 

We are ready now to turn to the next adventure—the feed- 
ing of solid foods. Your task now is to win your baby over 
to liking foods other than the liquids to which he has been 
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accustomed. You are trying to make eating time a happy 
time for him; you want him to continue to find pleasure in 
eating. As I have already mentioned, all authorities are in 
agreement that a healthy child naturally likes to eat. Con- 
siderable satisfaction in later years and joy of eating has its 
beginning with the baby’s first solid food. It is an enormous 
step for the baby, so do what you can to make this first 
experience of his with solid food a happy experience. 

I shall not attempt to tell you what to feed your baby. 
You can get this information better from your pediatrician, 
or from your family doctor, or from one of the many good 
books on the specific subject. For your peace of mind, and 
if you live where there is a good doctor at hand, I recom- 
mend professional guidance. It can be fun to watch your 
baby take his first solids, and do try to have fun over the 
performance! When he gets strange new food into his mouth 
for the first time, he will probably look extremely puzzled, 
he may screw up his face in a grimace of distaste, and don’t 
be surprised to see most of the food oozing out of the side 
of his mouth. He may let you know that he does not like it 
by howling, or by shutting his lips up tight so that you can’t 
put any more of that horrid stuff into his mouth. On the other 
hand, he might just love the new food and actually lick off 
any that may still be sticking to his mouth or chin. He may 
be thinking, This is funny stuff. If it is a game, all right, rit 
play it. But do they expect me to like this stuff? It feels like 
a lumpy ball in his mouth. Up to now, taking food has been 
associated with the pleasure of sucking. Now, when Mother 
Puts something into his mouth, he has to learn the new proc- 
€ss of swallowing it without any sucking. Are you surprised 
that he does not know just what to do? Milk and orange juice 
slide down so easily, but what shall I do with this new kind 
Of food? I know—I'll spit it out. And out it comes, all over 
his nice, clean bib, his highchair, or your lap. Different ba- 

les, of course, react differently. Some enjoy their foods very 
thin, very much like the liquids they have been used to; some 
like their food semisolid. Some soon take eagerly to the little 
Pieces and enjoy them. Only by experimenting can you find 
Out how your own baby likes his food best. 

Doctors generally recommend some cereal preparation for 
the first food, but some babies do not like cereals. You are 
Boing to be amazed from now on until he is grown up at how 
Many things children can dislike, and how strong their preju- 
dices can be. But if there is one food that a child does not 
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like, it is always easy to substitute something else; if he does 
not like cereal, suppose you try fruit instead. First you will be 
giving your child strained foods, and next chopped. Here, 
again, I suggest that you follow your doctor's recommen- 
dations. Mothers have often found it helpful, during the 
strained-food period, to get their baby ready for the next 
adventure by putting small pieces of chopped meat or vege- 
tables into his strained foods. Children usually love the ex- 
perience of sticking their fingers into the dish and picking UP 
these little pieces of food, like little Jack Horner who “put 
in his thumb, and pulled out a plum, and said “What a good 
boy am I!” 

How lucky today’s mothers are to be able to buy in super- 
markets in the big cities and in the tiniest food stores in the 
backwoods all the convenient foods that come already pre- 
pared. Your mother, when you were small, had to cook the 
spinach, the carrots, and the peas, and then strain them pains- 
takingly through a sieve. Nowadays we are so accustome 
to prepared baby foods that we don’t stop to think how much 
time and work mothers have been spared, time that they 
can now put to better use. Today, doctors recommend that 
babies have both the strained and the chopped varieties of 
food, even before they are one year old. 

Try to see to it that your baby is comfortable while you 
feed him, and later on, when he feeds himself. Don’t hurry 
him even though there may be household tasks waiting fF 
you. Let him sense that you are enjoying his mealtime, t00, 
and he will get more pleasure out of eating than if he feels 
that it is an unpleasant chore you want to get over with in a 
hurry. At first, try using a small, smooth spoon. An after- 
dinner coffee spoon is quite suitable. : 

There will generally be many changes in a child's reaction 
to food as the child passes from his first solid foods tO a 
much wider diet. Be prepared for times when he may not 
want to eat. Don’t get excited about it; don’t coax; don’t try 
to force him; don’t bribe him. Perhaps he is getting new 
teeth; perhaps he is coming down with a cold; perhaps he 
just does not feel like eating that day. There are times when 
we adults don’t feel like eating either. p n 

If he is fretful over teething, sometimes a new interest in 
a pretty plate or dish or a new cup will appeal to him ay 
take his mind off his aching gums, or some soft pudding ie 
help to make him feel more comfortable. Sometimes a M 
cool fruit juice or water may be just what he wants. 


a, 
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By the time your child is cutting teeth, he is also learning 
to be a little more independent. At this stage, busy mothers 
often get annoyed because they are inclined to think that 
once they have prepared the food, it is the baby’s business to 
eat it. But let me urge you to be as patient and as gentle and 
as loving as possible; it is quite likely that by tomorrow, 
Teddy will enjoy the very food that he is showing such a dis- 
like for today. Sometimes, during this period, your little fel- 
low may decide that he is completely disgusted with this 
whole business of learning to eat; he may want to go back 
again to some bottle feedings. That won't do him any harm. 
Give him a meal or two from his bottle, and the chances are 
that before long, you will find him hungry and ready for 
food from a spoon. 

I have one young friend who, whenever she set out a glass 
of milk or fruit juice for her little daughter to drink, brought 
out the little yellow table and chair, put out a colorful plastic 
doily and said, “Here is Linda’s tea party.” It worked beauti- 
fully. As adults, most of us associate food and drink with 
pleasant times. We invite our friends in for coffee or tea or 
cocktails; we celebrate special occasions with festive dinner 
Parties. Family mealtimes should be pleasant occasions for 
the grownups and the children as well. When your baby is 
beginning to eat solid foods, there is no need for making 
every feeding time “party time,” but each feeding can be 
made a pleasant experience. Try to have the food look as at- 
tractive as possible; if it both looks good and tastes good, 
your baby will probably learn to like it. In these early days 
it is best to have the baby eat by himself without the dis- 
tractions of the rest of the family. Generally it is Mother who 
a him, but for Father or one of the older children to take 
Urns doing it occasionally is a good idea. s r 

Soon, by Eble signs, your growing child will let 
You know that he wants to try to feed himself. Get ready for 
a messy business! This wanting to help himself in a number 
of Ways is also part of that wanting to be independent about 
Which I have already spoken. First, he will probably stick his 
fingers into his plate of food and try to get some food into 
is mouth that simple way. He may try to pick up his cup 
and manage the milk himself. At first, he is pretty sure to 
Spill it, so it is wise for you to be prepared. First, of all, don’t 
ll the cup too full. Then, you can put oilcloth or a plastic 
Under his highchair or table, and you can stand by, ready to 
Mop up. His face and his bib and his clothes and his high- 
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chair and the table will probably soon be all splashed with 
food. He is having fun with his food though, so even if it 
means more work for you, try to have some fun out of it 
yourself. 

As soon as he is over the messiest of this messy stage, you 
can bring his highchair up to the table, so that he can eat 
with the rest of the family. Here, too, an oilcloth or plastic 
under his chair will save a lot of cleaning up. He will like 
having his dinner with Mother and Father and his sisters and 
brothers. He will be glad to be a part of the family dinner 
table. It is not difficult for Mother to plan the meals so that 
the baby can eat most of what is served to the others. 

Let me caution you not to be concerned about your baby’s 
table manners at this stage. If he wants to eat with his fingers 
instead of with the silver spoon that his Grandfather has 
given him, let him. Manners come much later. It is quite 
useless at this period to expect Jonathan to be anything but 
a messy eater. So, take it in your stride, laugh with him, have 
fun with him. 

Despite all the well-meant directions to parents to keep 
calm, and to try to make mealtime a happy time so that the 
baby can learn to enjoy food, it is a rare family indeed in 
which struggles do not develop. As much as you possibly 
can, try to keep your baby’s resistance to food from ending 
in a battle of wills between you. Sometimes a baby will set 
his will against yours for the mere pleasure of trying out his 
will. Even very young babies show what psychiatrists like to 
call a “lust for power”; they love to lord it over the grown- 
ups, particularly that grownup with whom the baby spends 
most of his time—his mother. 

Sometimes a clash of wills arises apparently over food, but 
actually because something else is troubling your child. This 
is a good occasion for trying to find out what is causing the 
stubbornness your child is showing in regard to food. For this 
is where many unhappy feeding situations in later life have 
their beginnings. 

J travel a great deal and eat frequently in restaurants both 
in this country and abroad. From watching American parents 
trying to make their children eat properly and to have good 
table manners, I have come to the conclusion that the dinner 
table is the great American family-battleground. I have found 
in my travels abroad, on the other hand, that very few o 
these eating troubles seem to arise among English er 
French children, Spanish children. I am inclined to conclu 
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that it is because children are taken more casually in other 
countries, and because European parents do not attempt to 
force their children to eat. Often, in well-to-do families that 
travel on the Continent, there is a nurse or a maid in charge 
of the children at mealtimes. These children, then, do not 
seem to need to stage the sort of rebellion to impress their 
parents, in which so many of our American children seem to 
love to engage. 

If, despite all sorts of good resolutions, mealtime has none 
the less become a time when he “just won't eat a thing,” 
when a battle of wills develops, or threatens to develop, what 
can you do about it? Well, there are a number of things. 
First, and above all else, try to keep your temper, try to re- 
main calm. It is not at all easy, I realize, to remain patient 
when a child refuses to eat. We all have heard and read so 
much about the importance of good nutrition, and the need 
fora growing child to have the proper nourishing food. Then, 
you have probably put considerable time and thought and 
energy into providing the right food, attractively prepared. Of 
Course you want your child to grow up big and strong and 
healthy, and you have been told that it requires good food to 
bring that about. Here is your child not partaking of the nice 
dishes you haye set before him; naturally you are disap- 
Pointed and feel a sense of chagrin if he won't eat. 

When your child refuses to eat over a comparatively long 
Period, you are really confronted by a double problem. On 
the one hand, for the sake of his physical health, you want to 
get good nourishing food into him. You are also, however, 
tying to build up good emotional attitudes between yourself 
and him. In such a situation, it is important to try to find 
Out what lies behind the child’s refusal to eat. If you can’t 

nd out by yourself, perhaps you need some professional help 
rom your doctor or from a psychiatrist. Many children use 
ir refusal to eat to cover up something else that is trou- 
ing them. First of all, check with your doctor as to the child s 
Physica] condition. If he finds that Tommy is growing satis- 
actorily, even though he may not be as fat and rosy as you 
might wish, be satisfied, and work patiently toward getting 
Your child to eat better. Second, try to devise new ways for 
A Child to get to like foods and mealtimes better. Perhaps 
a need a few new tricks or techniques of cooking and 
it oe This would be a simple solution, and I have known 
have Work. You might try talking with other mothers who 
Sone through similar periods. I assure you that you will 
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have no difficulty in finding them. You may be able to profit 
by their experience. 

Here are a few suggestions (and remember that what you 
are aiming at is to make mealtime a pleasant time for the 
youngster): As I have already suggested, sometimes having 
a child eat at his own little table by himself, sitting in his 
own little chair, perhaps with some pretty plate, cup, a new 
doily under his place, or a flower or a little plant, may help. 
Be pleasant, but try to avoid pampering him too much, or 
coaxing him, or attaching too much importance to the whole 
thing. If Tony does not like or want what you are serving 
him, you can say quietly, “All right. I guess you aren't hun- 
gry today,” and you can take his plate away. But do it 
calmly. In taking his plate, be sure you do it without showing 
any anger or annoyance. Don’t grab it off his table in a huff, 
letting him feel your tension and your anger. 

In my experience, rewards do not do any particular good. 
Some parents try to get their children to eat by promising 
them a cooky if they will eat their spinach, or ice cream for 
dessert if they will clean their plate. In many cases, however, 
I have found that Mother’s approval constitutes a reward that 
the child will be eager to have. Guard against giving him the 
reward of attracting so much attention to himself by his not 
eating that he will continue not to eat. Children generally en- 
joy being the center of attention, and in many households 


they find that they can accomplish this very thing by refusing 
to eat. 


Sometimes it helps to 


put only small portions on the child’s 
plate. If Dotty has only 


a small appetite, she will dislike to 
see a lot of food on her plate, just the way an adult will 
under similar circumstances, She may be thinking, Oh, do I 
have to eat up all of that? Sometimes children prefer not to 
have their food all mixed up, the way parents serve it—so 
try putting each small portion in a separate dish, rather than 
all on one heaped-up plate. f 

It may be that your child does not like the order in which 
you give him his food. Often children are admonished, “If 
you don’t eat your vegetables, you can’t have the nice pud- 
ding I made for you.” This may make Johnny feel the vege- 
tables are something that you are forcing him to eat, oF 
trying to force him to eat. In this period of his growing 
independence, he does not want to be forced. Perhaps he 
wants his pudding first, and perhaps if you tried saying, for 
a change, “You can’t have your vegetables until you finish 
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your pudding,” he might learn to like his vegetables. This 
may seem as if I were being merely facetious, but I can point 
to a number of instances where I have seen it work. 

You may be afraid that all this leeway about your young 
child’s eating will pamper him to such an extent that he will 
never learn to fit into the family eating pattern. Of course, 
there is a possibility that too much ease about permitting a 
child to assert his own preferences, if carried on for too long 
a time, may help him to become a fussy eater. However, if 
Timmy does not like strained peas today, it is quite possible 
that he may like carrots. If he does not relish chopped liver, 
he may enjoy lamb. When he is just beginning to eat 
chopped meats, he may really find the taste of one kind more 
pleasing than some other. At the start, allow him his choice 
in selection, just long enough to get him over the hump of 
accepting new kinds of food. 9 

Need I caution you to be as reasonable about this whole 
adventure in feeding as possible? Of course, don’t offer a 
choice of fruits and of vegetables and of meats at each meal. 
You must realize yourself that it would be unwise to permit 
a very young child to make a choice about everything he is 
to eat. But show as much respect for your child’s preferences 
as you do for your husband’s or your own, or Aunt Sarah’s 
when she comes for dinner. Keep alert to the way your 
child’s feeding habits are developing. If you find that she is 
using mealtimes as occasions to get ahead of you, then you 
can begin gradually and gently to insist that she eat the things 
you have prepared for her for this particular meal. Don’t 
let what is a perfectly understandable desire on her part to 
assert her independence, develop into a finicky appetite. Try 
giving her often something she especially likes, some treat 
or other. And don’t be surprised, or what is worse, angry, if 
She turns up her nose today at what she considered a special 
delight Jast week. 

I have tried to warn you about how cantankerous young 
Children can be, particularly with regard to food. Sometimes 
it almost seems as if they were doing it just to make life 
harder for us. But what they are thus trying to say 1s: “Tam 
8Towing up, and I want to do things my own way.” Please 
do not think that I am about to advocate complete lack of 

'Scipline for your child. I am merely trying to point out 

at if mealtime at your house has become synonymous with 
ighting time, then it is time for you to do something about 
1 before your child has developed bad eating habits. I sug- 
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gest that at the first signs of such a battle approaching, you 
try everything within your power to get your child back on 
even keel. Do whatever you can devise to get him once again 
to like to eat, to enjoy eating. 

There are some children who fight over eating throughout 
their entire childhood. Surely this is something to be avoided. 
I know a girl, now in high school, with whom her parents 
have been battling about food since she was an infant. I re- 
call having dinner with the family at their home when the 
father became so upset that he threw down his napkin and 
stormed out of the dining room, declaring hotly, “Either that 
child eats in the kitchen, or I shall. I cannot stand this con- 
tinual fussing about trying to get her to eat. If she doesn’t 
eat, why not let her do without?” What I was witnessing was 
a serious explosion, but things do not have to get to such a 
pass. It would have been a thousand times better if the whole 
thing had never gotten this far. The father’s losing of his 
temper did not help matters in the least. I merely wanted to 
point out to you to what lengths some young people go to 
dominate their parents through their eating or not eating. 

Let me urge you not to let it get out of hand this way- 
You will be repaid for your efforts in trying to make meal- 
time a happy time. Remain calm, keep your sense of pro- 
portion and your sense of humor. Be assured that in the great 
majority of cases, this battle of the dinner table is only a 
passing phase in your child's development. Eventually your 


child will eat and will eat with pleasure—if you handle the 
matter wisely. 


Chapter 6 
Talking as an Adventure 


LISTENING TO AND noting the development of speech in their 
children is one of the most fascinating experiences that pat 
ents can have. What a joy to hear those first tentative sounds 
a baby makes! They captivate you by their charm and nov- 
elty. Your baby seems to be enjoying his experimenting with 
his babblings. Often this early use of sounds seems almost 
like a foreign language we do not understand. Yet there are 
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emotions which we can recognize in the baby’s tones. You 
can hear his joy in them, and he can make you, long before 
he uses words, know when he is angry. It would seem that 
if we were only clever enough, we could understand these 
almost-words that he is making use of. Actually we are able 
to understand him through these first attempts at speech, 
which is to become one of his most important tools. I urge 
you to enjoy this early groping toward speech, for it is all 
too fleeting. 

Usually, children’s first sound is a kind of “Ah, Ah, Ah.” 
Very soon a consonant is added, and you have a baby say- 
ing, perhaps, “Da-Da,” whereupon Father interprets that as 
Daddy; or the child may begin by using an “M” sound, and 
we have “Ma-Ma,” so that Mother is sure that Baby is refer- 
ring to her. Psychologists believe that in the beginning these 
sounds do not really express any such word as Daddy or 
Mummie, but our delight in hearing them, our associating 
Da-Da with Daddy, and Ma-Ma with Mummie, usually ends 
up in the child’s actually using these sounds to command the 
attention of his father or mother. When Baby gets his first 
feeling of communicating by means of sound, it should be a 
joyous time of growth and development for the baby and for 
you. Don’t be too elated, however, if your child begins to 
use words when he is still young, nor let yourself be de- 
Pressed if your little girl is not using words at as early an 
age as the little girl down the street. It has been noted that 
there is great variation in different children as to the age at 
Which speech begins and the age at which a child can be 
Said to have complete control of speech. 

Most children, by the time they are a year old, can under- 
Stand simple language, and are usually able to say a at 
words. Speech develops by his picking up new words all a 
time, so that at about a year and a half, the majority of chil- 
dren can say “Hello” or “Hi,” “goodbye” and other simple 
Words that they hear constantly. The child can usually eet 
Stand requests such as to point to parts of his body—his 
head, his hair, his mouth, his eyes, his ears, his nose, and z 
on. This kind of play with language appears like a delight ul 
game to most children. You find them repeating their vocabu- 
ary time and time again. 

At two, your baby will have a much larger vocabuli 

Y now he knows the names of most of the things aroun 
im, and he can ask for them by name. By the age of three, 
© can generally talk in simple sentences. From now on, you 
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will find that his speech develops rapidly. Here, however, I 
want to inject a sharp word of caution. These norms that I 
have mentioned for speech development, are only average, 
and it seems scarcely necessary to tell you that there is no 
such thing as an “average child” in all the world. If your 
baby does not have at his command the number of words 
usual for a child of his age, that is nothing to worry over. 

In this connection, I recall my experience with Sandy, the 
son of a friend of mine, who up to the age of three was not 
talking at all. He seemed intelligent; he grunted, he smiled, 
he could point to what he wanted—and get it—but not a 
single word did he utter. At the time I was majoring in child 
psychology, and having a little knowledge, I thought that I 
knew a great deal. Whenever I found myself alone with 
Sandy, I tried to teach him to repeat simple words after me. 
He was an amiable child until I tried to get him to talk, and 
then he became quite stubborn. Since it was not a profes- 
sional case of mine, I abandoned my efforts, but I admit that 
I was much worried about him. 

However, the child's mother was much wiser than I. She 
realized that her child was happy, that in all other respects 
he was developing well, and she refused to pay any attention, 
or to let her relatives worry her about his lack of speech. It 
turned out that she was right, and that my uneasiness was 
without foundation. Soon after the age of three, Sandy began 
to talk. He turned out to be a very intelligent and alert child 
at school, and after his graduation from high school and then 
college, he went on to take his advanced degree in his chosen 
field, which happened tg be English. Since then, I have 
known a great many children who have been slow in begin- 
ning to talk, and whose speech has been excellent once they 
did begin. 

Speech is a very complicated process, It requires muscular 
and emotional co-ordination at the very time when a child’s 
muscular development is not yet very well advanced, and 
when his emotions are easily upset. We must then not be sur- 
prised to note the variations in the time and in the way that 
different children’s speech develops. Often when a child first 
begins to speak, he does not pronounce all his letters cor- 
rectly. At the beginning, this may seem to parents to be an 
endearing kind of speech, and they are apt to enjoy their 
children’s so-called “baby talk.” Baby talk is pleasant enough 
in a baby, it is true, but as the child gets older, we expect 
him to leave baby talk behind. Sometimes, however, the baby 
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talk persists, and then we would like to do what we can to 
help the child grow up in his speech, just as he is growing 
up in other spheres. The most obvious thing is for us to set 
an example of good speech for the child to follow. Don’t 
use baby talk yourself when you are talking to a young child 
and it is best not to let the older children fall into the habit 
of using it when they are speaking to the little one. 

On the other hand it is not a good idea to try to correct 
baby talk by asking persistently that the child repeat words 
correctly after you. As a general rule baby talk will pass 
naturally as the child develops better muscular co-ordination. 
Sometimes a child will retain his baby talk because deep 
down inside him, he really wants to remain a baby. If he is 
not sure of your love, if he is what is called “emotionally 
insecure” or if, perhaps, there is persistent jealousy of a new 
baby, he may be holding on to his baby talk, or even re- 
verting to it even after he has already gained moderately 
good speech. So, if your child’s baby talk persists too long, 
let me suggest that you try to find out the possible cause un- 
derlying it. In this connection, pay special attention to re- 
viewing your child's daily program. Maybe his days are so 
arranged that he is left alone too much; maybe he has no 
time for being alone with his mother. Perhaps you are putting 
too much pressure on him; perhaps he is getting a sense that 
you are always hurrying him. If you come upon something 
of this nature that you think needs correcting, do what you 
can to change it, and see whether that does not help. On the 
Whole, though, there is no need to get excited about baby 
talk, or to do anything drastic about it. A good rule is for 
You to enjoy it in its early stages, and to ignore it as the 
child grows older. Only if it is too persistent do you have to 

© anything about it. : A 

The type of speech that seems to be most disturbing to 
Parents, ‘and that calls forth most of their questions, 1s stut- 
tering. This is defined as a hesitancy in saying the first sound 
ra syllable of a word, which leads to a repetition of these 
Sounds or syllables. Some children have difficulty, with SUE 
š Tted; some have a difficulty with certain sounds. Studies in 
oon development which have involved tens of thousands 
Plas ii have demonstrated that stuttering, between the 
Jee of two and four when children are beginning to talk, is 
Land common indeed, and that it passes, generally, leaving 

ad speech patterns behind. A 
S I have mentioned, learning to talk is a difficult and 
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complicated process, so this “normal” stuttering should not 
surprise you. Bear in mind, too, the fact that your child is 
beginning to talk at the very same time that he is required 
to learn a great many other things as well—toilet training, 
how to get along with the other members of the family, how 
to get along with playmates, as well as learning greater emo- 
tional control. Children frequently stutter, too, when they are 
in a hurry or excited. Tony is so eager to tell Mother what 
he has seen or what has happened, that it is as if his thoughts 
came tumbling into his mind faster than he can find words 
with which to express them. And children often stutter when 
they are tired. Even though they may already have mastered 
those new and difficult co-ordinations that result in good 
speech, yet at these times they find it hard or even impossible 
to get the words to flow smoothly. Some parents notice that 
their children will stutter after a period of illness. This is usu- 
ally an indication that they are not yet quite ready to make 
the adjustments necessary for living the life of a well child 
once more. It has been my experience that bright, quick, high- 
strung or nervous children are more apt to stutter than slow, 
easy-going ones. 

Stuttering in their children, at any of these times, or for 
any of these reasons, can be very trying for parents. In their 
circle of acquaintances, there may be some adult stutterer 
who seems to be very unhappy about his speech troubles. It is 
perfectly understandable that they have a fear that their own 
child may grow up to be such a stutterer and may be un- 
happy, too. They probably think that the time to attack the 
problem is now when the child is still young. They are only 
trying to help him to overcome what looks to them like a 
bad beginning for speech. But right here, let me urge you 
most emphatically: Don’t! Don’t! Don’t! 

I caution you parents to make no effort whatever to have 
the child correct this early Stuttering of his. Try to pay no 
attention to it whatsoever, no matter how much distress it 
may be causing you. Be calm, and remember that there is 
the greatest likelihood that, if left alone, your child’s stutter- 
ing will disappear of itself. No matter how hard it may seem 
to you to desist, do not ask Ricky to repeat what he is trying 
to say. Don’t try to show him how to pronounce the partic- 
ular word or sound correctly. Don’t urge him to speak slowly, 
or not to hurry, or to “Take it easy!” In a word, let me 
Tepeat, do not pay any apparent attention to his stuttering at 
all. Listen to him just as if he were giving you perfect 
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speech. Don’t slow him up; don’t try to hurry him. Give him 
all the time he wants and needs for his talking. Accept what 
he is saying just as if there were no stuttering in it at all. 
Don’t show your inner annoyance by shaming him in any 
way or by reproaching him for not trying hard enough. In 
short, the less you notice, the sooner it is apt to disappear. 

Here are a few suggestions which may be helpful to par- 
ents, as well as to teachers and others who come in close 
contact with children: Try to build up the child’s self-confi- 
dence in his speech, as in everything else. Show him that 
you are interested in what he is talking about. Try not to 
let yourself become listless or disinterested or bored while 
he is talking. If you do, the child will surely sense it. He will 
have less confidence in himself, and his stuttering is apt to 
get worse. In general, do what you can to slow down the 
tempo of your child’s day-by-day life. The quick, tense, excit- 
able child who is dancing from one thing to another is more 
apt to stutter than a child whose days are quiet and un- 
hurried. So look at the child’s daily schedule, and see if you 
can find anything there which is helping to make him tense. 
Eliminate it, so far as you can. 

Try to keep other children from teasing a child who stut- 
ters. Do whatever you can to prevent your child’s becoming 
self-conscious about his speech. Look into your own attitudes 
toward the child, too. Perhaps you are talking too much and 
too insistently to him. Perhaps you are talking “over his 
head.” Try not to interrupt him when he is telling you some- 
thing. Listen patiently and interestedly to him, just as you 
would to a child who speaks fluently, or to another adult. If 
you can get him to the state where he enjoys talking and can 
get the feeling that you enjoy listening to him, he is much 
less apt to stutter. 

There is another thing to bear in mind: Even long after 
you think that your child’s stuttering has passed, there may 
be occasional times, still, when under emotional stress of 
excitement, or jealousy, or tiredness, or the like, he will re- 
turn to stuttering. Here once again, I most emphatically urge 
you to maintain the same “hands off” policy I have been ad- 
Vocating, if you want to do the best in the long run for your 
child and for yourself. P 

However, this question does arise: What you are to do if 
your child’s stuttering persists too long, or if it increases in- 
Stead of getting less and less, and disappearing as it does in 
the great majority of cases? My answer is that then is the 
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time to seek professional help. If you have done all in your 
power to prevent your child from becoming self-conscious 
and worried about his stuttering, if you have taken some of 
the steps I have suggested to make his daily life less full of 
pressures, and the stuttering still goes on, then consult your 
family pediatrician about it. He will probably give your child 
a thorough physical examination, and see if there is to be 
found any physical cause for the disorder. The chances are 
that he will be able to quiet your worries. If he believes that 
the stuttering has gone beyond the limit of what is considered 
normal development, he will probably suggest that you con- 
sult a speech specialist. In most of our larger school systems, 
today, there are good speech therapists who can help your 
child. Most child guidance clinics, too, can put you in touch 
with some professional person to help you with your child’s 
speech problems. 

After the first early phase of stuttering about which I have 
been speaking, there is stuttering which has been found to 
interfere definitely with the development of a healthy per- 
sonality, and it is this stuttering which the professional thera- 
pist can help to overcome. But I cannot impress on you too 
strongly the fact that early stuttering, early hesitancy in start- 
ing a word or a sentence or in repeating certain sounds, ap- 
pears in the speech of nine out of ten young children, and 
is only what is to be expected in the development of this very 
difficult skill. 

In general, then, if your child as he grows is making rea- 
sonable progress in his speech development, be satisfied with 
that, and rest assured that in the great majority of cases early 
stuttering will pass and should not be a cause of fussing and 
worry and nagging by the parents, 


Chapter 7 


Training as an Adventure 


CHILDREN HAVE MANY things to learn. Through learning, they 
change from day to day, from week to week, from month 
to month, and from year to year. They learn to do new 
things, and to do old things in a new way. Almost in spite 
of all we do or fail to do, children learn and change and 
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grow. Sometimes it seems that what they learn to do by 
themselves without our help is easier for them to acquire 
than some of the things to which we devote much of our 
time and effort. And up to now, toilet training has been one 
of these things. 

As loving parents, we are naturally eager to help our chil- 
dren in every way with their various learning processes. By 
careful thought and planning we can make every effort to 
see to it that what they learn should tend toward the develop- 
ment of a healthy, well-rounded personality for each child. 
Take all the love you possibly can along with you on each 
training adventure on which you embark with your child. 

It almost seems, despite all your thought and planning, | 
that some aspects of training pounce upon you suddenly, and 
you find yourself having to meet them instantly, without too 
much advance thought. For example, if Jeannie wants to play 
with the electric outlet, you have to see right then and there 
that she does not. On the other hand, there are other aspects 
of training for your child, which require a much longer 
period, much more thought, and correspondingly much more 
Patience. For them you have to make your preparations 
ahead of time. Well in advance of the start of certain train- 
ing routines, you should try to get your ideas and your gen- 
eral philosophy set up. It will be very helpful when the time 
for actual beginning of the training arrives, if you have 
clearly in mind what your ideas on the subject are, and what 
Kind of a training program you are aiming for. , 

In any child training program, toilet training has its place, 
and it is one of the things that might well be planned for well 
in advance. There is no question but that it is to be carried 
through, not as if you were a drill sergeant training raw re- 
Cruits, but with love and patience and understanding. Parents 
frequently ask when toilet training ought to be begun. At 
What age can a mother reasonably expect her child to be 
fully “trained”? My first advice to you on this whole sub- 
ject is: Don't try too hard. Don’t be too anxious. Don’t make 
too much fuss about it! Very often at the beginning, mothers 
“re too eager for success, and they want that success too fast. 

€re in this matter of toilet training, we once more come 
upon the great change in attitude and procedures, as between 
mi present-day practices and the way our mothers tried to 
"ng about toilet training. Formerly mothers showed the 
Sreatest pride when their children were “housebroken” at a 
very early age. They could then boast to their friends and 
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neighbors about the goodness and cleanliness of their chil- 
dren. If today you take a calm, unhurried attitude toward 
your own child’s training, you are very apt to meet with 
some very sharp criticism from members of the older genera- 
tion in your family and among your acquaintances. Even so, 
my suggestion to you is to proceed calmly, with patience, and 
without any sense of hurry. 

Like most mothers, you probably came to the realization 
very early in your baby’s life that he was more comfortable 
when he was dry and clean that when he was wet and soiled. 
Naturally, at the very beginning, you did not expect him to 
exercise any control himself, because it was pretty generally 
understood and accepted that the muscles of the bowels and 
bladder of a very young infant have not developed to the 
stage where he is able to exert any control. Since you knew 
that control was impossible, you naturally made no attempt 
to train him. Now research has discovered for us that as they 
grow, babies gradually learn by themselves, control of their 
bowels and bladder. You, too, will find, as many others have 
done before you, that you really cannot do much about your 
child’s toilet training until the baby is ready for it. However; 
in the past, because of lack of information and actual mis- 
information about the development of a baby’s ability at con- 
trol, most mothers did make very early attempts at bowel 
training. Bowel control usually does come before bladder 
control, but even so, formerly attempts were begun much too 
soon according to what we know on the subject today. This 
frequently meant trouble for both mother and child, not only 
during the actual training period, but later on in life also. 

If you look upon your child’s bowel training as something 
which can be successful only if you, the mother, work very 
hard at it, you are likely to develop stubbornness in your 
child, which may be part of his emotional make-up for the 
rest of his life. Psychiatrists who are experienced in working 
with unhappy and maladjusted persons have discovered that 
many distressing symptoms in older children and in adults 
are to be traced to strict attempts at bowel training that were 
begun too early and too strenuously. So they advise that the 
beginnings of any such training should be very casual, just 
as casual as you can possibly make them. Start by keeping 
track of the times when your baby has a bowel movement, 
and see if you can find any definite rhythm. If you find that 
he has such a definite rhythm, you can, without making any 
fuss about it, have him sit on his potty or special toilet seat 
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at this time. Be sure to have it be a rather pleasant situation, 
without too much urging on your part. If he does not want 
to perform when you think he is ready, don’t ever, ever, keep 
him sitting for a long period while you wait for success. Be 
pleased in a calm way if your baby attains success, but don’t 
let him know that you are disappointed, or angry, or irri- 
tated if upon leaving the potty he promptly moves his bowels 
in his diapers or panties. I do not deny that it will be a nui- 
sance for you to do the extra cleaning up, but there are more 
important things involved, namely your child’s entire rela- 
tionship to you. What is desired is a co-operation between 
mother and child that will permit the baby to get into good 
habits as a natural result of his own needs and abilities at 
control. You can guide your baby, of course, but there is no 
sense in trying to guide him forcibly before he is ready—and 
there will be no success if you do attempt it. 

Here is another one of the aspects of training that comes 
at the same time as the beginnings of independence in your 
child. One of the ways in which he may want to show his 
independence is by moving his bowels when and where he 
pleases, and by withholding his bowel movements when and 
where he pleases. n 

Many authorities on children think that no attempt at toilet 
training should be begun until the child is one year old. Cer- 
tainly, no attempt whatever should be made before six or 
eight months. Mothers have found that in the long run it is 
far less trouble to care for soiled diapers and training panties 
than it is to try to train your baby too early. , 

Obviously, this matter of waiting for the baby to train 
himself can be too lengthy a process. And then, too, even 
when you think that your training program is proceeding 
smoothly, there will be times when the baby will not seem 
to respond to it all. Sometimes, at perhaps one and a half 
years, the child may appear to be well trained, and half a 
year later, at two or there-abouts, you will find that he is 
having “accidents” again. Once again the occasion arises 
When you must make the effort to find out just what is be- 
hind this seemingly strange behavior. Perhaps he is just think- 
ing to himself, Z want to do this in my own way. Perhaps this 
is your child’s way of responding to some emotional or 
Physical strain or stress. It may be his way of getting more 
attention for himself. Try to find out what the reason can be 
for his apparent stubbornness. If you cannot find out, you 
will just have to call upon the inexhaustible supply of pa- 
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tience which we parents have to have or to develop. There 
can be no question that eventually your child will learn bowel 
control, and that it will continue. In this connection, it 
scarcely seems necessary to dwell on the need for bowel 
moyements that do not cause discomfort or pain. If your 
baby is constipated, talk to your doctor about it, and he will 
probably suggest some change in the child's dict. Of course 
you cannot expect him to like to go to the bathroom if it is 
difficult or even painful or uncomfortable for him to move 
his bowels. 

Very often little children are very much interested in their 
bowel movements. They like to see them, they are interested 
in their color and shape, they may like to smell them, too. 
Sometimes they want to play with them, It is pretty hard for 
a busy mother not to be harsh in expressing her extreme dis- 
pleasure and even disgust when she comes upon her dainty 
little girl smearing her bowel movement across the bathroom 
tiles. Restrain yourself if you possibly can, and rest assured 
that this interest of your child in her bowel movement, which 
appears so abhorrent to you, will in all likelihood pass away 
quite naturally, if you do not put too much emphasis on it, 
as the child’s toilet training becomes a casual part of her daily 
routine. 

Mothers sometimes complain that their children seem to 
like to retain their bowel movements. It is as if such children 
wanted defiantly to show their mothers that it is theirs, not 
hers, and that they are not going to give it up until they are 
ready to, and want to. This, too, is a perfectly normal pro- 
cedure, and once you understand it, it should not be too up- 
setting to you. In such a situation, you must remain as calm 
as you possibly can, and not let it develop into an issue, be- 
cause habits of constipation can easily be established at such 
a time. There is no denying that it can be most annoying to 
see Freddy playing with his bowel movement, or not respond- 
ing at the time you think he should—but take my word for 
it, if you will only try to be patient and to pay as little at- 
tention to it as possible, your child will get over it, and no 
harm done. All those who have studied children intensively 
agree that this is a perfectly normal reaction during a certain 
stage of a child’s development, and not by any means a sign 
of any depraved interests or tastes. Your quiet acceptance 
will go a long way toward making of this situation no more 
than just a phase through which your child is passing. , 

Next we come to the subject of training in urine elimina- 
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tion. If you watch your young baby carefully, you will note 
that while, soon after birth, he empties his bladder very fre- 
quently, the intervals will grow longer as he grows. There is 
not much sense in beginning a training program until you 
have noted that your child’s bladder is able to hold urine for 
at least two hours. 

You will then proceed in about the same way as you did 
for bowel training. Here, too, even after a child has learned 
to be dry during the daytime, he will still wet for quite a 
while at night or during his nap. Don't let yourself be per- 
turbed if your neighbor's Susan is trained to be dry before 
your own Walter has learned much control. It is found that in 
general girls respond to this type of training more readily 
than boys, and bladder control differs considerably in differ- 
ent children. Your first attempts at urine training can be 
made at about two-hour intervals. If you find his training 
panties dry, you can show him quietly that you are pleased; 
if you find them wet, stay calm and quiet about that, too. It 
never helps to shame a child, to chide him by saying that he 
is a big boy now, and that big boys don’t do such things. Of 
course any kind of punishment is not to be thought of, abso- 
lutely none. If, in trying to find the cause of your child’s lack 
of success with your training program, you feel that he is 
using his lack of bladder control either to get attention for 
himself, or to “get a rise out of you,” or if he appears nerv- 
ous or disturbed or overexcited, then it is time to talk over 
quietly with his father what you can do to make things 
easier for him. See if the two of you can improve anything 
that may be wrong in your relationship to the child, or to 
each other, that may be the underlying cause of his difficulty. 

Since these programs of toilet training are apt to take 
rather a long time, it is quite possible for antagonisms and 
strained attitudes to develop between parent and child. You 
know that training in good toilet habits will be acquired 
sooner or later, so it is hard to see why parents so often make 
an issue of it. It is much more important to avoid setting up 
unfriendliness or bitterness or even animosity between you 
which may be the cause of serious emotional difficulties later 
on in the child’s life, as in the case of feeding. It is not neces- 
sary, here, to do more than mention the fact that emotional 
disturbances can and frequently do have their inception in 
tensions between parent and child arising out of the toilet 
training situation as psychiatric research has demonstrated. 

The important thing is that you help your child to go 
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through this period of training with the assurance and inner 
certainty that you love him, that you will not withdraw your 
love for him no matter whether he is successful or unsuccess- 
ful, that he will not by any manner or means be a “bad boy” 
in your eyes, even if he does not live up to your standards 
in this respect. Don’t set your standards too high; don’t insist 
on success too early. Through this entire period of toilet 
training, do your best to be casual and friendly and loving. 
Try to be at ease yourself. That is the very best way to bring 
it about that your child will be at ease about the whole thing. 

Sometimes children continue to wet their beds at night 
long after Mother thinks they should be dry. Remember, 
though, that it is a long period between bedtime and morning, 
and a young child’s bladder simply cannot retain urine for 
such a long time. Therefore you cannot expect a dry bed in 
the morning until your child’s bladder is capable of such con- 
trol. Here again, you will find that your child actually more 
or less trains himself in accordance with his own muscular 
development. Many mothers think things are a bit easier if 
the child does not get too many liquids just before going to 
bed. Some think that it is a good idea to take the child to 
the toilet before they themselves go to bed. Others prefer to 
put proper protective sheets on his bed and panties on the 
child, and let him sleep undisturbed through the night. In 
general, however, once his bladder muscles are capable of 
control, he will remain dry throughout the night even without 
your having to take him up. Many children do have dry beds 
as early as sometime between two and three years, but @ 
goodly number, especially boys, cannot retain urine all night 
until they are at least four years old. In this connection it has 
been noted that high-strung, nervous children usually have 
greater difficulty remaining dry than more tranquil ones. 

If your child’s bed-wetting should persist, let us say after 
the age of five, or even earlier, if you are troubled about it, 
I suggest that you talk it over with your child’s doctor. There 
may be some physical reason for the continued bed-wetting 
which your physician can generally discover and correct. 
Once again, Mother and Father should consider the mi 
whole emotional development. Try to find out what can be 
the underlying cause for this persistent bed-wetting Once any 
physical cause has been ruled out. Much more often it 1S an 
emotional disturbance, rather than a physical difficulty. If you 
can discern what it is that is causing your child’s emotiona’ 
difficulty, you can help him in overcoming his bed-wetting 
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and in facing and conquering whatever is troubling him. If 
you are unable to come upon the cause—do not press the 
child in any way in your talking to him about it—and if your 
physician can find no organic trouble, then you probably 
need to turn to a psychiatrist or child guidance specialist. 
Your own family doctor or pediatrician can suggest whom to 
turn to for professional advice. 

As your child grows, you come upon so many occasions 
where there is need for training, that you sometimes wonder 
in dismay what will turn up next. Another thing that often 
presents itself at about the same time as toilet training is 
thumb-sucking. In a very young child, no one seems to mind 
thumb-sucking very much. There are even a great many par- 
ents who look upon it as charming and appealing. They think 
their baby looks adorable, all warm and rosy and well-fed, 
tucked into his bassinet with his fat little thumb sticking in 
his mouth. You will recall my mentioning in connection with 
the child's early feeding that part of the pleasure he gets out 
of his food comes from the sucking. Early thumb-sucking is 
an extension of this. 

Often when a child is tired, or overexcited, or lonely, or 
unhappy, he will suck his thumb. It is a perfectly natural im- 
pulse and nothing for you to be disturbed about, unless it 
persists too long. If your child continues to suck his thumb 
a great deal, this is probably his way of telling you that he 
misses something, that he needs something. Your business as 
a helpful parent is to find what that something is. You will 
find that it is absolutely useless to remove his thumb forcibly 
from his mouth, or to tell him that he is a “bad boy,” or to 
shame him by saying that only babies do that, or to use any 
of the mechanical devices for restraining him, or to put bad- 
tasting stuff on his thumb. Very often trying hard to stop a 
child only prolongs the thumb-sucking, or intensifies its prac- 
tice. Some doctors think that if a young child is permitted to 
suck his thumb whenever he wants to, he will just naturally 
give up the habit by himself when he is ready. Some even 
permit the use of a “pacifier,” in place of the thumb. Shades 
of my own early training! In my day, such a pacifier was 
looked upon as unsanitary and the sign of an ignorant, be- 
nighted parent! 

The same procedures hold with respect to thumb-sucking 
as in other behavior of your child’s which may be upsetting 
to you. If your child needs the comfort of sucking his thumb, 
maybe in this way he is asking for more love from you, or 
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perhaps he is using this way to show his jealousy of the new 
baby. Maybe he is trying to tell you that you are pushing 
him too hard in toilet training, or just pushing him too hard 
in general. Maybe you are trying to make him grow up too 
fast. If you can do what you can to make your child’s life 
such that he does not need the comfort that sucking his 
thumb provides for him, then he will give it up before it has 
become what you consider a “bad habit.” 

You may notice that there are certain times when your 
child, as he grows, sucks his thumb. If he does it when he is 
tired, see to it that he gets more opportunity for rest. If he 
sucks when the new baby is present and is getting all the at- 
tention, give him a little more time for being with you by 
himself and for getting all of your attention. Try to give him 
the loving and sense of security that he appears to be needing. 
If you find him sucking his thumb when he is lonely, provide 
more occasions for him to play with other children, or to be 
close to you. In general, thumb-sucking is only a passing 
phase of a child’s development. The only danger lies in your 
making of it something so important, such an issue, that it 
may disturb the wholesome development of your child’s emo- 
tions. 

To my mind, thumb-sucking is not nearly so important as it 
appears to be to parents. As a matter of fact, I hold that 
even parents would not mind it so much or pay so much at- 
tention to it, if relatives and friends did not appear to be so 
disturbed by it. It is a practice that is usually outgrown by 
the time a child is five or six. However, if it has persisted 
that long, then you may expect to see it return every once in 
a while when the child is unhappy or lonely or tired. Try to 
understand that if, in the course of his first five or six years, 
your child has come to find that his thumb can be a comfort 
to him, you may expect that he will turn again, when he 
is in need of comfort, to that which solaced him in the past. 

As regards thumb-sucking, let me repeat: If you, the par- 
ents, do not look upon thumb-sucking as too disturbing and 
important a thing, if you will try to give your child a greater 
Sense of security through your love and understanding, then 
thumb-sucking is not likely to have any bad consequences. 
However, if it does persist over a long period, it is wise to 


seek professional help in getting at its underlying cause and 
Overcoming it. 
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Chapter 8 


Discipline—Is It Effective? 


Nor LONG AGo someone sent me a pamphlet entitled, Disci- 
pline or Love? sounding almost as if, in dealing with our 
children, we might have to choose either discipline or love. 
To my mind, this is not at all the case. Discipline insofar as 
it refers to training, can be accomplished only through love. 
There can be no question of “either, or.” 

Surprising as it may seem, even very young babies can 
sense when their mothers are in a loving mood or when they 
are cross and irritable. If Mother handles her baby gently, 
lovingly, taking time to smile at him, to talk to him in the 
way mothers have smiled and talked to babies since time 
began, he senses it. If she is angry or cross Or nervous or dis- 
turbed, if she handles him by jerks and starts, if she rushes 
through the process of feeding or changing him in the short- 
est possible time, her baby will recognize that mood of hers, 
too. The kind of discipline we are concerned with, discipline 
through love, begins in the very first days of a baby’s life; 
it goes right on through adolescence. If your baby is being 
handled with love and understanding, he will day by day be 
getting further along in training. 

I fully realize that I am asking a good deal of parents. I 
am aware that it is extremely hard always to be gentle and 
loving and understanding. There are many times when you 
are tired, when things all seem to be going wrong, when your 
children are acting up like veritable “demons.” There are any 
number of occasions when an emergency arises, and there is 
need for quick, firm, decisive action, Punishments, if they 
are to be used at all, must be firm, must be administered 
calmly, immediately following the conduct that has called 
them forth. What we are actually trying to do is to help our 
children to become capable of making the choice themselves 
—to choose proper conduct. Only if we give them a chance 
to see for themselves what the effect of the improper conduct 
is, will they be in a position to make such a choice. 

At this point there arises the question of spanking or not 
spanking. There has been much controversy on this, and 
many views are held. One authority says: “Never spank!” 
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Another says: “Spank if you must!” I am tempted to turn 
that around and to say that you must spank. I am aware that 
this will raise a storm of protest from many parents and edu- 
cators. Nevertheless it seems to me that in the life of every 
family there comes a time for the “laying on of hands.” I 
maintain that there are some occasions when nothing but a 
spanking will do the job that needs to be done. 

Let me give you an example: Tommy is accustomed to 
playing in front of the house. He has been cautioned time 
and time again that he is not to cross the street by himself 
because there are apt to be cars rushing by. Suppose you 
look out of the window and see him running across the busy 
street. Is this, or is this not a time for spanking? I maintain 
that a sound slap across his legs or a firm spanking on his 
buttocks on such an occasion will bring him to the realization 
that he is not to cross the street, in a way that nothing else 
will. 

Moreover, let us be completely honest with ourselves: If 
you have been trying hard to teach Tommy not to cross the 
street, and you are startled and alarmed by the screech of 
brakes as a car halts abruptly some few feet from your child, 
there is nothing like the administration of a good spanking to 
help you both to get the fright out of your systems and to 
clear the atmosphere. This is in addition to helping Tommy 
to remember in the future, However, there should be need for 
very few spankings when your child is young, and less and 
less as your children are growing up. Certainly no one would 
advocate spanking for the mere sake of spanking, or when 
children have reached the Stage when you can explain things 
to them. Once they understand that you demand certain be- 
havior from them, not just because you are bigger and 
stronger than they and can enforce your demands, but be- 
cause your love for them and your understanding of their 
needs are at the back of all your demands, they will no 
longer require spankings. 

Training your child to develop self-control and character 
is a long-range job; it is also perhaps the most worth-while 
task you will ever be called upon to do. Society disciplines 
adults, and life will, without question, discipline your child 
as soon as he leaves his home, Even his first experiences out- 
side the home, in nursery school or Kindergarten, or on his 
excursions around the neighborhood, will teach him disci- 
pline. How much kinder to the child to have you do the early 
training yourself, and get your boys and girls ready to accept 
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the discipline of society, rather than to have them go out into 
the world unprepared, with no experience and no inner re- 
sources for deciding for themselves what conduct to choose. 

Time and time again parents ask the questions: “What 
can I do to make my children behave? How can I make them 
do what I want them to do? How can I make them listen to 
me? How can I make them come when I call them?” A good 
way to start is to realize that what we regard as misbehavior 
is a part of the normal growing-up process for children. What 
is wrong one day may seem right the next, and sometimes 
what is right for one child may be wrong for another. For 
example, getting dirty and playing with mud pies is perfectly 
good behavior, and incidentally is good for children, if they 
are properly dressed. But stopping to play with mudpies on 
the way to nursery school or kindergarten might be looked 
upon as misbehavior. 

We must remember, too, that boys and girls have “mis- 
behaved” since time began, and that your children will “mis- 
behave” at some time, no matter how much you may try to 
avoid having them do so. For your children to be well trained 
you do not have to be perfect parents on the one hand, nor, 
on the other, do the children have to be perfect children. 
Setting’a good example, however, is one of the very best 
ways of training children to reach the goals you are setting 
up for them. If the relationship between the mother and 
father is good, if your own behavior is well balanced, if your 
home is a place for mutual love and understanding, a place 
for casual and good-natured give-and-take, then your children 
will learn discipline in the easiest and best possible way. 

As parents we all make mistakes: We lose our tempers, 
we become irritable, at times we may be unfair. But bear in 
mind that you are not expected to be the perfect parent and 
that you do not have to feel guilty or to worry or be unhappy 
if you realize that you have not been. As a matter of fact, 
Most children soon learn to accept the fact that there are 
times in the household that are easy-going and that there are 
times of strain. It is a part of life, and it will not hurt them 
at all to experience it. Knowing that their own parents some- 
times make mistakes even helps children to admit their own 
mistakes and to face up to them. For that reason it is a good 
idea, especially as the children grow in understanding, to 
admit to your children when you find that you have been 
mistaken or at fault. When children, as a result of your atti- 
tudes, can feel perfectly sure of their relationship with their 
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parents, neither your mistakes nor their mistakes will be 
serious. The important thing is to love your child and to try 
to understand him; to love him no matter what he does, and 
to let him sense your love. Nothing that you say or do wrong 
in your relation with your child at any one time can make 
or mar discipline, for discipline is a long-range job, the result 
of everything that you do or say. 

Loving children does not mean hugging and kissing them 
continuously or telling them that “Mummie loves you.” In- 
deed, most children dislike having their parents make a show 
of affection, especially in the presence of others. I recall that 
when my son was about twelve, I once drove him back to his 
camp on a Sunday afternoon, after he had spent the weekend 
at home. As we neared the camp he said: “Mom, if the other 
fellows are standing around, please don’t kiss me goodbye.” 
I looked at him for a moment, started to laugh and said, 
“Very well, darling, if the boys are there, I'll take you behind 
some bushes and say goodbye to you that way.” This was 
obviously such a good joke that we both laughed. The ex- 
perience was good for us both. I learned that my son did not 
want me giving him demonstrations of affection when his 
friends were looking on; he learned that I loved him enough 


so that a demonstration of my love was unnecessary. 


We are told over and over again by modern child psy- 
chologists that a child’ 


s misbehavior, his being “naughty” 
always has some reason back of it, and furthermore that the 
best way to correct misbehavior is to find what is causing 


your child to misbehave. Is he getting enough love and af- 
fection from you and his father? Does he feel secure within 
himself and in his family circle? Is he getting enough satis- 
faction out of his daily activities? This is a very good theory, 
and you will recall that I referred to it when I was talking 
about thumb-sucking and bed-wetting. Naturally you have to 
find out what is troubling your child underneath his surface 
behavior. But—it is too much to expect a busy mother to 
stop everything she is doing every time a child misbehaves, 
and try to find out on the spot what caused the misbehavior. 

Take this example: Mrs, Taber’s house had just gotten its 
special cleaning; everything was spic and span for the week- 
end. Polly, aged three and a half, woke from her nap, wan- 
dered into the bathroom, and looked around to see what she 
could do that would be fun. She opened the closet door and 
found some nice, black shoe-polish. With the polish she 
began busily shining the tiled floor and walls of the bath- 
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room. According to her own idea, she was doing a fine job, 
was having lots of fun, and was getting delightfully messed 
up. When Mrs. Taber arrived on the scene, could she be ex- 
pected to take time at that particular moment to stop and 
try to analyze just why Polly had made such a shambles of 
the shiningly clean bathroom? I most certainly do not think 
so. Polly's mother had to give Polly a bath, and in addition, 
had to clean the bathroom all over again. Are you surprised 
or shocked if I tell you that she spanked Polly right then 
and there? 

Later, however, Mrs. Taber did try to find out why Polly 
was always getting into so much mischief, and why her mis- 
chief was so often of the messy kind. Indeed, a few days 
earlier Polly had opened the refrigerator door, had found a 
jar of jam inside, and had painted the refrigerator door and 
the kitchen floor with the nice, red strawberry jam. Mr. and 
Mrs. Taber accordingly spent one whole evening talking it 
over quietly. They came to the conclusion that Polly was at 
the stage when she liked to get dirty, when she liked to mix 
things up and to play in the midst of a mess. So they decided 
that Polly should be provided with lots of such things as clay, 
plasticine, and sand so that she could have plenty of oppor- 
tunity for mixing and messing things up. And because she 
loved to stir, they saw to it that she had a chance in the 
kitchen, while Mother was busy making a big cake, to stir 
up a little one of her own. 

Mrs. Wright, another mother of my acquaintance with a 
boy about four years old, arranged for another boy of about 
the same age to visit them for the summer. She knew that 
with two active boys between three and four, she would have 
a hectic summer unless she planned ahead. So the two boys 
Spent practically every morning during the summer playing 
in their fenced-in backyard, where they could have all the 
water and all the dirt they wished. Their chief delight was to 
“mix cement.” Their cement was smeared over the founda- 
tions of the house, over the sidewalk, over the children—and 
What a busy and happy and contented summer these boys 
had! Each day, as lunchtime approached, Mrs. Wright called 
the boys and turned on the garden hose. They loved to do 
the sprinkling themselves, and the mud quickly disappeared 
from the house, the walk, and the boys. Inside the house, 
both of them were put into the laundry tubs, one in each, and 
their mornings ended in a good scrubbing bath. The summer 
came to an end before the boys tired of their “cement” play. 
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Mrs. Wright had hit upon the solution of a number of 
problems with which many mothers are confronted. By hav- 
ing to keep her eye on the children only occasionally, she 
had her mornings free for her housework; the children were 
happy because they were enjoying the kind of play that their 
age demanded; they were out in the fresh air all morning, 
and since they wore their bathing trunks, the matter of 
clothing and keeping it clean, did not enter into the picture 
at all. I believe that these two examples show how behavior 
that may seem to be “naughty,” and that unquestionably 
causes extra work for an already busy mother, can be handled 
effectively, if there are parents that look below the surface 
and provide what the child really needs. 

Misbehavior has been aptly defined as “when a child does 
not act the way a particular adult thinks he should act, under 
particular circumstances, at a particular time.” It is an amus- 
ing statement, but there is more to it than that. One of the 
things that is most confusing to children as they grow up, is 
the experience that one day their behavior is acceptable by 
the grownups, or at least causes no difficulty, and that on 
another day practically the same behavior gets the child into 
trouble. One of the wisest parents I know suggested this easy 
tule for what children should be permitted to do: Let them 
do what they want—provided three things: 1) and 2) that 
it does not cause harm to the children themselves or to their 
playmates, 3) that it does not annoy the adults. This is prob- 
ably a pretty good rule-of-thumb way for deciding when it is 
time for disciplinary measures. 

Take the matter of young children’s noisiness. All healthy 
children like to shout and make noise a great part of the 
time. To run and shout out on the playground, to be noisy 
when they are playing in the street or backyard, is all well 
and good. To make a lot of noise in the living room when 
Father is reading his newspaper or when the rest of the 
family want to listen to the radio or watch the television 
show, is misbehavior. Under such circumstances a child 
should be told gently but firmly that if he wants to be noisy 
at this particular time, he must either go to some other part 
of the house or wait until he can go out of doors. This is an 
occasion to teach children that there is a time and place for 
everything, that they are misbehaving when they do either 
the wrong thing in the right place, or the right thing in the 
wrong place. Often this is confusing for children. It is a 
lesson hard for them to learn, but they must learn it if life 
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together is to be a happy experience for both children and 
adults. 

With a very young child, it is probably best to take him 
firmly but calmly from the room where he is causing the dis- 
turbance. With an older child, you can explain that his noise 
is spoiling the pleasure of several other people, and that he 
is therefore being unfair to them. If we ourselves are consist- 
ently fair in our dealings with our children, they usually 
develop a sense of fairness quite early in their lives. They like 
to have issues which concern them decided on the basis of 
fairness, and it is very likely that for their part, they are 
ready to do their share in being fair to others. 

Discipline is a matter of learning. A happy child is likely 
to learn much more easily than a child who does not have a 
good relationship with his parents. If the parents do not un- 
derstand him, it is likely that he will not understand why 
they demand certain things of him and why he cannot always 
have just exactly what he wants when he wants it. If parents 
have been loving and warmhearted, and the child has been 
able to sense this love from his early babyhood, there will be 
a good relationship between parent and child, and acceptable 
behavior will be easier for the child to learn. Discipline, I 
have heard parents complain, would be an easier matter, too, 
if we could always have the stage set in exactly the right 
way. If we could but live in a perfect environment with just 
the child and its parents, and if there were no outside irrita- 
tions or if there were not various interests pulling us in differ- 
ent directions, we might all find discipline a much simpler 
thing to achieve. But we must take condtions as we find them. 
A child does live in a family. He must learn to fit his life, his 
activities, his comings and goings, into the life of the family. 

A simple way to help create a good atmosphere in the 
home is by praising children for the things that they have 
done well. But let me caution you not to set your sights too 
high. Don’t expect perfection before you are ready to give 
praise; if you do, the praise is not likely to be forthcoming. 
If a child has made an effort and has attained even a small 
Success, praise him for what he has accomplished. This can 
take the form of a smile, a pat on the back, or some such 
words as “That’s a good job you did, Johnny!” or “I like the 
way you finished that on time.” 

This brings up the question of rewards. Shall we give 
tangible rewards for accomplishment? Or shall we withhold 
rewards when things are badly done, or not done at all? 
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Many parents have found, after they have used the reward 
method over a period of time, that their children have turned 
into regular little bargainers. They don’t want to do the sim- 
plest task without first knowing what the reward is going to 
be. Giving rewards too easily weakens the authority of the 
parents, and one of the basic principles for maintaining dis- 
cipline is that authority (but in a loving fashion) is to be 
maintained at all times. You can easily see that if children 
learn to “work” their parents, they will continue to use this 
tool just as long as it brings rewards. Perhaps the best pos- 
sible reward for your child is to let him sense your love and 
your approval. Perhaps the severest punishment a child can 
have is the withholding of your approval. But don’t on any 
account, ever, threaten him or even hint that you will stop 
loving him if he is not “good”! For it is at the very basis of 
a child’s emotional well-being for him to know and to sense 
that he is loved. And this need to be loved continues through- 
out a person’s whole life, 

Discipline is much si 
raising issues. As I hav 
feeding, toilet training, 
develop a clash of will 
may decide that this chi 


mpler in families if parents avoid 
e already mentioned with regard to 
going to bed, and the like, there may 
S, and the harassed mother or father 
ild will just have to learn “who is the 
boss.” Let me caution you that trying to show the child who 
is boss is frequently a losing game. When it comes to a battle 
of wills, most children are able to hold out longer than the 
adults. It is amazing the lengths to which children will go 
when their will to assert themselves clashes with parental 
wishes. As parents, it is important that you maintain author- 
ity, but it is wiser not to make an issue of unimportant mat- 
ters. If you are sure of yourself, then you can afford to let 
the matter drop and try again some other time. 

Let us suppose, for example, that you are trying to teach 
the children to hang up their clothes when they get home 
from school. Larry says, “No, I won't.” It will be quite 
simple for you then to say, “Well, PIL help you, then; perhaps 
tomorrow you'll hang up your things yourself.” If Larry has 
not had the satisfaction of having “gotten your goat,” perhaps 
by tomorrow or in a week or so, he will hang up his clothes 
himself without your having to remind him. Or perhaps little 
Debbie has been playing with her toys which are now strewn 
all over the floor, and it is nearly time for Daddy to come 
home for dinner. You have provided a shelf, perhaps, or a 
box or a drawer for her to keep her things in. For some time 
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you have been trying to teach her to put her toys away when 
she has finished playing, but she does not want to put things 
away. Suppose you try saying, “All right, I'll help you. To- 
gether we can surely get these toys put away in a very short 
time.” Surely this is a better way that to utter a sharp com- 
mand or to threaten punishment if the toys are not put away 
immediately, or if she refuses, taking away some toy that 
she particularly likes. To have the constant feeling that 
Mother and Father are there to help whenever the going gets 
hard is a wonderful feeling for a child to have. 

“But,” says one troubled mother, “My Kenneth always 

dawdles. Every time I want him to put his toys away, not 
only does he not want to do it, but he insists on keeping on 
with his play, or he even begins to play with something else, 
pulling all his other toys out of his box when I am trying to 
help him put away the things he has been playing with.” This 
can be a trying situation, I admit, especially if the dinner is 
needing your attention in a very few minutes. However, 
Suggest that you continue to try to help him a few more 
times, even to entice him into helping you get his toys put 
away. If he persists, if he seems to be making a game out of 
it, if he seems determined to keep you with him just because 
he knows that you really want to be off to the kitchen, then 
it is time for you to use authority. You may have to be quite 
firm about it—not harsh, remember, not unpleasant, but defi- 
nitely firm. Be firm at least until he begins on the task you 
have set for him. Once he has made even a small effort, be 
Satisfied, and continue helping him. 
' Here another word of caution is in order. If what the chlid 
is after is to keep you close to him and to have your attention 
for a longer while, he will probably keep it up until your 
Patience is exhausted. That is something we very definitely 
wish to avoid—exhausting your patience—because it is al- 
most impossible to be understanding and loving when your 
Patience has run out. 

This is a time for you to balance the giving of your help 
and approval against the need for invoking authority. There 
comes a time in every training situation with a child where 
you must decide whether or not to continue to help, or 
whether the time has come to put the child on his own. To 
know at approximately what age or stage of development 
certain types of behavior may be expected can be a guide to 
you in this. There are many good books that furnish this in- 
formation. But remember, there is no such thing as the “aver- 
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age child,” and you must take the special needs of your own 
child into consideration in making your decisions. s 

Then, too, children are always growing and changing. 
Often, in the case of a first child, particularly, it almost seems 
as if they were changing before we were ready to change 
with them. In larger families, after parents have had the ex- 
perience of going through the various stages in the develop- 
ment of the older children, parents find it easier to acquire 
techniques for dealing with various situations. But even these 
techniques have to be varied for different children, since no 
two children are exactly alike. 

I have heard parents declare that it is not easy to keep up 
with the changes in their chlidren, and that they find it quite 
a challenge. One of my wise educator friends is accustomed 
to saying, when worried parents bring some troubling situa- 
tion to him for advice: “Try to remember that this is only a 
passing phase of the child’s development.” Often parents will 
fret and worry over some type of behavior in which their 
Tommy has engaged, and Tommy will already have forgotten 
the behavior of his that is troubling his parents. He has 
passed beyond into a new phase of his development, and for 
a change, this new one may be a surprisingly easy one for 
him and his parents, I remember one mother telling me, 
“Mary Anne has been such a model child this week that I 
scarcely know if she is my same little girl. For quite a while 
she has been so contrary and so difficult to get along with. It 
is as if she had turned over a completely new leaf.” Well, 
perhaps she has. But don’t be misled. It is also perfectly pos- 
sible that this angelic period will pass, and before long, Mary 
Anne may have thought up some entirely new way of making 
life hectic and difficult for herself and her parents. All you 
can do is take it in stride, During the difficult periods, be as 
calm as you can, Let the child know that you are there to 
help her at any time that she needs help. Enjoy the easy 


periods while they last, and do not be disappointed if they 
do not last too long. 


When our children grow physically, 
weigh the baby every week or even 
their physical growth on the measure 
door every month or so, and are plea: 
up in height. Children outgrow their clothing; a warm day 
arrives in spring, and we get out last summer’s dresses and 
find, to our great pride and joy, that all the hems have to be 
let down. We are just as pleased when Terry has completely 
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outgrown his last summer’s playsuits and we have to get him 
a whole new supply. Even though it means buying new 
clothes, we are happy at these evidences of our children’s 
physical growth. 

We must try to realize that children’s emotional growth 
involves changes that are just as great, if not greater. We 
should be as pleased with the signs of this kind of growth as 
with the other. Sometimes it is harder for us to recognize 
this emotional growth, and sometimes it makes things un- 
comfortable for us. If it is real growth, however, we should 
be pleased with it. To repeat, different children grow physi- 
cally at a different rate from other children; each child has 
his own pattern for this physical growth and development. A 
child’s emotional growth varies, too; each has his own par- 
ticular pattern of emotional development. It is not a good 
idea to keep comparing your children with the children next 
door or those in their classroom. There is, of course, a gen- 
eral “average” pattern of development, and most children 
develop somewhere near this norm. But very few develop 
physically exactly in accordance with the standards set up 
as regards average weight and size, nor do they develop emo- 
tionally in strict accord with the norms set up by child 
Psychologists. 

If your child deviates very far from what seems to be the 
acceptable average for his age, as regards either his physical 
or his emotional development, it is wise to seek professional 
advice. Your family physician or pediatrician is the best per- 
Son to consult; he can either reassure you that there is no 
Cause for worry, or else he can suggest further professional 
help. If you are convinced that your child is not developing 
normally, he should have such help as early as possible. Your 
Pediatrician can always tell whether your worries and fears 
fe baseless or whether your child really needs psychiatric 

elp. 

If your child appears to be going along happily, he is prob- 
ably developing as close to average as is good for him. We 
accept the fact that some children are large, some are small. 
Some start to talk at a very early age; others do not develop 
speech until much later. Some children are emotionally se- 
cure enough to be able to assume responsibility of a sort at 
one age; others require a much longer period for growing 
up emotionally. 3 

Be happy when your child is learning new things and is 
growing physically and emotionally, even if learning new 
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things all the time is sometimes uncomfortable for you. If 
you will continue to love him and to try to understand him, 
the growing-up process will be easier for him and for you. 


Chapter 9 


What Can You Do About 
Your Children’s Fears? 


IT IS ALMOST INEVITABLE that your children will develop 
some fears in childhood. Between the ages of two and six, 
children seem prone to regard new experiences as fearful 
experiences. We might divide these childhood fears into two 
kinds: Some are on the outside and some are on the inside. 
It is usually easy to Tecognize the fears that are on the out- 
side, to understand them, and to help the child to overcome 
them. Much harder to understand, and accordingly much 
harder to deal with, are the inside fears, which we call 
anxieties. 

Young parents often are concerned lest they arouse fears 
in their children. We hear them declare, “But we've read that 
if we forbid our children to do things they want to do, if we 
punish them, we will just be arousing fear and resentment in 
them—and make them feel antagonism and hostility toward 
us.” Children do feel and even exhibit some hostility toward 
their parents, it is true, but it need not be lasting hostility by 
any means. Parents who restrain their children, and who do 
it on a basis of love and understanding, do not have to worry 
about the danger of arousing long-lasting fears and resent- 
ment in their children. If your children are really secure in 
your love and are not confronted by the danger of losing 
your love and their security, all other fears can be dealt with 
in a reasonable way. 

We adults know that fear can be a constructive force. It 
is fear that causes us to use caution and foresight. For ex- 
ample, we certainly must teach our children a healthy fear of 
tapidly moving traffic on our streets. But this fear should be 
put in its proper place. If we can teach children to have a 
proper respect for the dangers of quickly moving automobiles 
and trucks by giving them definite instructions on how and 
when to cross streets, then we have helped them to use fear 
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in a constructive way. In helping a child thus to overcome 
his fears, we naturally want to guard against the danger of 
developing timidity or overcaution. The fine, free courage 
which children display in the face of many situations, some 
of which may even seem dangerous to us, is a valuable thing, 
and we must not let it be lost. 

People who have studied and observed and experimented 
with infants have concluded that babies are born into the 
world with only two fears: fear of loud noises, and fear of 
being dropped. So our first efforts at eliminating fears in the 
lives of our children should begin very early. So far as is 
possible, avoid loud noises close to him, or allowing him to 
experience the sensation of being changed suddenly from a 
high position to a low one. Children love to be tossed up 
into the air by their father, but it is well to put off this kind 
of fun until they have passed the baby stage. 

Sometimes children are afraid of strangers; sometimes they 
are afraid of being left alone. If you have to leave a young 
child frequently, arrange to have a person whom he knows 
and likes stay with him. If it can possibly be avoided, don’t 
leave a child suddenly with a stranger, say a new baby sitter 
or a new maid, without first making him understand that you 
are going away for a while and that Mrs. Lawrence or Susan 
is going to be with him. Then, when you return, let him know 
that you are happy to be back with him again. If your child 
shows fears, even up to the age of five or six, don’t let it 
worry or dismay you. Fathers in particular often get an- 
noyed when their sons seem to show fear. But boys will not 
necessarily grow up to be “sissies” even though they may 
show fear of many things and situations when they are 
young. Girls need not grow to be “fraid-cats” either, even 
though their childhood fears may be very real to them. If you 
will make every effort to understand your children’s fears, 
and stand by to help them to meet and overcome these fears, 
that will be excellent experience to prepare them, later on in 
life, to meet dangers with courage and intelligence. 

Of course it goes without saying that you will do what you 
can to avoid situations that call forth fear in your children. 
If you have been devoted and tender and loving with your 
young baby, the chances are that his fears at the ages of 
four, five and six will not be so great. However, no matter 
how well you may have done your job, there are still some 
things which will frighten your children. Some children are 
much more sensitive to fears than others, and then, too, some 
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children are more able to hide their fears. We do not want 
our children’s fears to be hidden, because that way they may 
cause anxieties. We want our children’s fears out in the open, 
so that we can help the child to meet and overcome his fear, 
to develop courage in meeting situations that can make him 
fearful. 

A very common experience is fear of the dark. Often a 
child who has been accustomed to sleeping happily in the 
dark, suddenly develops fear of the dark. It upsets parents 
when they demand that the door to their room be left open 
or that a light be left on in their room. But let us not lose 
sight of what we are after, in the long run. We are aiming 
to teach Teddy or Sarah or Anne not to be afraid of the dark, 
but this is not something that you can teach in one easy 
lesson. If Teddy wants the light on, let him have a dim light 
in his room for a while, or else arrange to have the kind of 
light that he can easily turn on by himself. Sometimes Sarah 
will want the door open so that she can hear the general ac- 
tivities going on in the rest of the house, It is far better to 
let a child have his door open for a while than to leave him 
to battle alone with his fears. For those fears are very real 
to him. You may think that if you leave his door open or 
the light burning, you will be breaking up the good habit that 
the child had already developed of falling asleep in the dark. 
However, parents have found that he will overcome his fears 
much more readily if he is given the opportunity to sce for 
himself that there is actually nothing in the room for him 
to be afraid of, or if he has the assurance of knowing that 
Mother and Father are nearby, for with the door open, he 
can see and hear them. 

At just about the same time that Jerry wants the door left 
open, he is also likely to call for one or several drinks of 
water after he has been safety tucked into his bed. Often this 
is due to his fear of being left alone. It is his way to call 
you to his side. Some parents think that wanting the door 
open, or a light in the room, or calling for drinks of water 
are merely means for getting your attention. Naturally, if this 
type of behavior persists, it is well to look into it, and see 
if this is the child’s wish to dominate his parents, to get the 
reward of attention for himself, or whether it is due to some 
fear or fears that the child is not himself really aware of. It 
is always possible that his behavior is actually the result of 
fear, and you must by all means give him the benefit of the 
doubt. Go into his room calmly to reassure him, leave the 
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light on or the door open if he feels more comfortable that 
way. 

If the fear persists, however, you have to decide that it is 
time for discipline or for outside help. Parents often ask 
how long fear of the dark should be permitted to go on. 
There is, unfortunately no single and simple answer. The 
time varies for different children. You will have to trust to 
your own love and perception to let you know when the fear 
is past, and when you can safely eliminate the light and keep 
the door shut. In general, if you will take your child’s reac- 
tion casually and without making a fuss over it, the fears can 
be overcome more quickly and easily. This is definitely not 
the time for scolding or punishing or shaming the child. To 
tell Alex that big boys are not afraid, or to chide Ellen by 
telling her that she is acting like a baby in being afraid, is 
not the way to handle the situation. A mixture of common 
sense and tender love is the recipe for overcoming your 
child’s fear of the dark—or fear of anything else, for that 
matter. 

Sometimes children are afraid of dogs or cats or animals 
in general, even though they themselves have had no un- 
pleasant experience with an animal. Children are often fright- 
ened by some frisky puppy that bounds suddenly at them. 
There is a tale of two men walking down an unfamiliar street 
when a huge, barking dog dashed out of a gate at them. Tom 
Was visibly frightened. Dick explained: “You don’t have to 
be afraid of that dog. Don’t you know that barking dogs 
don’t bite?” “Well,” replied Tom: “I know that, and you 
know that—but T can’t help wondering whether the dog 
knows it as well?” The same may well hold true for your 
little boy. You may tell him time and time again that the 
Puppy won't hurt him, but the child may be thinking: That's 
what Mummie says, and I'm sure that’s what Mummie thinks, 
but how do I know that the puppy doesn’t want to hurt me? 

The fear of animals, like other fears already mentioned, 
can be very real to a child. Remove him from the dog, hold- 
ing him close to you. Assure him that you are right here to 
Protect him if there should be any need for protection. The 
chances are that as the child gets used to seeing a number of 
dogs in the neighborhood, he will gradually lose his fear of 
them. Don’t try to push or hurry him. At a time like this, 
the reaction of many a father is: “Well, if Jimmy is scared 
of dogs, I guess we'd better get one for him right away.” My 
advice is to wait until Jimmy is no longer fearful of dogs, 
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before you bring an active, happy-go-lucky puppy into the 
= AA children can overcome their fear by doing 
what is called “acting out” their fear. This is a theory worked 
out by “play therapists,” people who use a child’s play as a 
means of treating the child, and it often works surprisingly 
well. When Mary Jane, who is frightened of dogs, is given 
a stuffed toy dog and offered the chance to throw it across 
the room, to stamp on it, to stick pins into it, to knock it 
about—very often in this way she is able to rid herself of her 
fear of dogs. Try it with your child. It may work. ; : 

In many instances it seems to parents as if their children’s 
fears developed “out of the blue.” Sometimes a child who has 
been going along serenely and calmly suddenly develops what 
seems to you to be a strange fear. These fears may be related 
to some training program that you are trying to work out 
with him. If little George seems to have unreasonable fears 
while you are trying to toilet train him, let me suggest that 
you ease up on the training for a while. You may find that 
the fear will disappear. This is a time in a child’s develop- 
ment when what seem like outside fears can all too easily be 
turned into inside fears, or anxieties. This of course is some- 
thing we want most ardently to avoid. Children’s anxieties 
are new experiences for them, and they have no pattern for 
handling them. They feel vaguely worried inside, and often 
they do not know just what they are worried about. They 
may be afraid you will leave them—a most terrifying thought. 
Or they may be afraid of losing your love—an equally terri- 
fying one. They may be afraid of 


losing their position in the 
family, such as being the only child, or the youngest one, as 


I have tried to explain in the chapter on jealousy. There may 
be a great number of vague fears or anxieties by which your 
child may be troubled, which he does not know how to 
handle. 

Sometimes these indefinite, undefined 
the outward form of a specific fear, Ari 
fearful of new people; 
the backyard. He may 
such as the vacuum cle 
may even show fear of 
taches his inner worries 


, inner anxieties take 
nold may begin to be 
he may be afraid of playing alone in 
be frightened at sudden loud noises, 
aner or the flushing of the toilet. He 
some of his toys. When a child at- 
and anxieties on to some specific 
thing or person, it may well be a warning signal to observant 
parents. In dealing with the specific fear, try to find out what 
might possibly be causing it. Talk it over, the two of you. 
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Could it be jealousy of another child? Could it be that some 
older or stronger child is putting too much pressure on a 
younger and weaker one? Are you perhaps expecting Maggie 
to grow up too fast? Are the neighborhood children perhaps 
too exciting for her, or, on the other hand, is it possible that 
your little girl is being alone too much? 

These are just suggestions as to possible reasons for a 
child's sudden fears. In most cases, your own love and your 
desire to help your child will help you in finding the cause, 
and once you have come upon the actual reason underlying 
the anxiety, the chances are that the cure is close at hand. A 
chlid’s anxieties that pass with comparative rapidity and ease 
need cause you no worry. If you yourself remain calm, the 
anxieties can probably be resolved. Psychiatrists when they 
are working with adult patients frequently uncover early 
anxieties that bothered these persons in their childhood and 
that were never brought to the surface. Such anxieties persist, 
in some form or other, and continue to disturb them. That 
is one of the reasons why we, as parents, must work dili- 
gently, with all the love and understanding that we can bring 
to bear, to try to bring out into the open whatever anxieties 
our children may have, while they are still young. If the 
anxieties continue, then you must turn to professional advice. 
Your own fears and anxieties about your child must be faced, 
too, before you can be of much help. Your doctor will be 
able to tell you, almost certainly, when or whether your 
child's anxieties are lasting too long and where to seek fur- 
ther professional help if that should be necessary. , 

ost of us adults have met dangers during our lives. We 
now that the world demands courage of mature men and 
women. We know that our children, now and later on, are 
going to come up against experiences that make them fear- 
ful. We know that courage to meet such experiences is neces- 
sary. In dealing with young children it is a delicate question 
to know when to expect courage from them, and when to 
use other methods in meeting their fears. There is no simple 
directive that can be given, guaranteed to meet every case. 
e do know now that we must not try to begin training a 
child to be courageous when he is very young. If he is afraid, 
he is afraid—and nothing that you can do or say will make 
im unafraid of the particular thing or situation. He has to 
learn himself to meet and face and conquer the fear. f 

But in this, you, the parent, can help a great deal. First 

of all, just knowing that you are there at his side, and that 
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you are ready to help him and that you always love him, will 
make it easier for him to overcome his fear. Then, helping 
him to grow and develop so that he is able to do things and 
can manage by himself, will give him an inner confidence in 
himself; then his fears will be less able to get a hold on him. 
It is reported on excellent authority that in war-torn London, 
during the severest blitz, children were not afraid if they 
were close to their mothers. It was the children who had been 
separated from their mothers who showed panic. It was 
found that the child experienced less fear, despite the actual 
danger, if he remained with his mother in London, than if 
he were sent to some nice, safe place in the country, where 
he had to live among strangers, and suffered the fears and 
anxieties of separation from her, 

When you are dealing with a child’s fears, a logical expla- 
nation of the fear, no matter how earnest you may be, 1s 
rarely helpful. One of the ways to help a child overcome his 
fear of some particular object or situation or place, is to pro- 
vide him, promptly, with some pleasant experience in con- 
nection with it. For example: Nellie, aged five, used to be 


fond of candies and sweets, Her mother devised a game to 
play with the child, in which she, the mother, would hide 
oodies in various places 
throughout the apartment for Nellie to find. The best and 
largest pieces were hidden in a room which had no light. 


finding the choice prizes that she 
found herself dancing unconcernedly into the 


room. Sometimes you can help your child to understand that 
being in the dark need not be 


of other children. 


As for the fear of dogs, it sometimes helps to let the child 
watch a frolicsome puppy play out on the lawn while the 
child is safely in the house, Staying close to you. By pointing 
out to him the fun in the puppy's play, it is sometimes pos- 
sible to change a child’s Teactions. 

I have already pointed out several times that once he has 
gotten over the small-child Stage, your child is developing 
independence in a number of ways. His expression of fear 
may be a part of his growing independence. He may be fear- 
ful of going as far as his inner desire to be independent seems 
to be pushing him. If you can help him to develop a sturdy 
independence, he will have fewer fears, and he will learn 
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more rapidly to face and meet and overcome the fears he 
has. If he has a feeling that he is competent and adequate, 
he will feel more sure of himself, and there will not be so 
many things that he is fearful of. However, guard against 
Pushing him too fast in your efforts to help him toward in- 
dependence. If you expect too much, he may resort to even 
more fears in his unhappiness at not being able to live up to 
all your expectations. 


Chapter 10 
Sex—Don’t Be Afraid of It 


PARENTS GROW USED to having their children ask them count- 
less questions about all sorts of things. It is the children’s way 
of finding out about the big, strange world. They will ask 
where the sun goes at the end of the day, why the grass is 
green, and where the rain comes from. They will also ask 
you about their bodies and about your body, and where ba- 
bies come from. Don’t be afraid of the questions they ask 
about sex. A child’s questions about sex are just as casual 
and inquiring as any of his other questions. : 
j In the field of sex, as in whatever the child comes upon in 
'S process of growing, everything is entirely new, and you 
will find him turning to you for information, In general, it 
18 a good idea for you, the parents together, to plan out in 
a broad way the answers you are going to give your child. 
This can be done long before the questions begin. For sex 
education, like all education, should begin with the very 
young child. What we are really aiming at, is to give our 
children healthy attitudes toward themselves and others. 
en, when they are grown, they will be able to keep these 
Same healthy attitudes as a basis for living happily with 
Others, If your baby is getting warm, tender love from both 
is Parents, then the first step toward sex education is already 
he ea At an unbelievably early age, a child already senses 
Ow his parents get along together, how they feel toward 
each other, and how they feel toward their children. Even 
peers you might think it possible, they are aware of any 
ack of Consideration or tension that may exist between their 
Parents. If you can succeed in having the children in your 
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family live together with each other and with an ee 
easy-going, pleasant, vog way, that, too, is one of the 
steps toward good sex education. i 

Masa mather and fathers confess that they are mee 
at the very idea of trying to impart sex information fo ae 
children. They lack confidence in their own ability to ans k 
their children’s questions relating to sex. I have an 
mothers say, “I’m afraid I don’t really know enough re = 
the whole subject to be a good guide for my little Dorot y 
It is a fact that for regular academic subjects, educators as § 
rule do not think that mothers are good teachers for then 
own children. But as regards sex education, it is agreed thal 
the child’s mother and father are the very best teachers, espe- 
cially of very young children. What you actually tell wi 
child is not nearly so important as your own attitude towar 
sex. The way you yourself feel about sex and sex relation- 
ships will, to a large extent, influence what you tell your 
children and how you tell it. If you succeed in replying S 
your child’s early questions simply and casually, you will fee 
more and more at ease about his later ones. 

I wonder whether perhaps the reason’ that our fears crop 


up in this realm is not due to the fact that, until fairly re- 
cently, we ourselves had litt 


subject. Formerly, we knew 
about the sex ur 
and which influen 
Because the subj 
about, and because in additio 


all the curiosity in our children’s minds. 
We have also come to re. 


Earlier generations, perhaps even your own parents, were 
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fearful that discussing with their children anything connected 
with sex would arouse sexual interest in the child, beyond 
desirable limits. We can then understand why they tried to 
push the whole matter into the background, and to behave 
as if it did not exist. Also, it was hard for earlier generations 
to admit that even children as young as three, have worries 
about, and are concerned with what, for want of a better 
word, we call sexual interests. 

Getting ready for answering your children’s questions con- 
cerning these interests of theirs is an important matter, but 
it need not be too difficult a one. If we ourselves are fearful 
or worried or unhappy or ashamed of our children’s inter- 
ests in their bodies, you may be certain that the children will 
sense our fears, worries, unhappiness, or shame, and our un- 
willingness to speak freely to them. Under such circum- 
stances, we cannot be surprised if our children are inclined 
no longer to trust us. In our entire dealings with our children, 
we are trying to build up a relationship of trust and confi- 
dence, This is the very basis for their growing up into healthy, 
happy adults. We must have them feel that Mother and Father 
are willing and ready to share with them what knowledge 
they have. Particularly in the field of sex, we dare not let 
them down. 

Today's educators and psychiatrists now know that even 
quite young children develop what might be called romantic 
feeling for their parents. Haven't you ever heard some little 
boy declare that he is “going to marry Mummie” when he 
grows up? Little girls often express their wish that they 
might “marry Daddy.” Our parents could not believe that 
there was anything to this except that it sounded “cute.” They 
themselves were too shy about thinking about sex to admit to 
themselves that a young child might have any romantic feel- 
ings toward his mother or her father. If we are able calmly 
to accept the scientifically established findings that show that 
there is an element of sex in these childish wishes, then we 
are already far along the way toward laying the foundation 
for good sex attitudes in our children. F 

I suggest that you wait until your child comes to you with 
questions. What he asks can then guide you in your replics. 

‘Where was I before I was your little boy?” “Where did 
I come from?” “How big was I?” “How did I get here?” 
These are questions that pop up at the most unexpected times 
in practically every family. No matter what Susan or Joey 
may ask, answer them directly, but remember that you do 
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not have to give a young child a lecture in biology. All you 
need do is to give the simple facts, such as “You grew inside 
your mother’s body,” and the chances are that your child 
will be satisfied. Try to bear in mind that the child is coming 
to you asking about something that is absolutely new to her, 
about which she has neither knowledge nor fears. If you Jet 
her sense that you are uneasy, it is the most natural thing 
for her to copy you and to develop fears and uneasiness of 
her own with regard to the subject. She may feel that you 
think that these questions of hers about her body are not 
“nice” questions, and so she may decide never to ask you 
about such things again. When a child first asks, he or she is 
seeking a simple answer to a simple question. There is no 
more involved than if the question were, “Why is the snow 
white?” For you, on the other hand, her question may open 
up an experience that is so much involved with emotions, 
pleasant or unpleasant, as the case may be—that it is hard 
for you to treat it straightforwardly. But your responsibility 
towards the child demands that you tell her, simply and casu- 
ally, what she wants to know. 

Long before the questions begin, and they may begin soon 
after your child learns to talk, you have been preparing the 
child to accept you as the person to whom she can and nat- 
urally will come with whatever is interesting her or bothering 
her. She needs facts, but she also needs assurance that you 
will help her with whatever is worrying her. Right here I 
should like to make clear that the training of your child in 
Sex matters, boy or girl, is best taken care of by both parents. 
Just because the mother is the one who is apt to be with the 
child more is no reason why the answering of questions 
should be left solely to her. There is no stated time for chil- 
dren’s questions, and it is quite possible for Father to be 
riding on the bus with Bobby some day and have Bobby ask, 
“Daddy, where did I come from before I was here?” This 
is the time for Dad to give him a simple, unemotional an- 
swer, and its a good idea to have that answer ready. 

Children are interested in their own bodies, and one way 
for you to prepare yourself to answer their questions is for 
you to learn a good vocabulary. We naturally teach our chil- 
dren to keep themselves clean, to wash their hands, brush 
their teeth, have regular habits of elimination. If you plan it 
that way, you can just as easily teach your children, without 
any particular stress or emphasis, to keep all parts of their 
bodies clean. You will find it quite easy to ask, “Darling, 
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have you washed your hands and face, your penis and but- 
tocks?” You don’t have to make up some childish word for 
Penis, or vulva, or buttocks, in order to avoid these expres- 
sions. Remember that this is the first time your child has 
heard these words; if you say them simply, without any spe- 
cial emotion or emphasis, in exactly the same way you say 
such words as hands, face, and neck, they can become per- 
fectly simple words for your child, too. It is just as easy for 
him to learn the correct names of parts of his body as child- 
ish ones. 

Children also can be taught such words as breasts, nipples, 
navel, and what they stand for. Later, words such as testicles 
and uterus can become part of their vocabularies. There are 
many grown men and women who still do not feel free to 
Mention all parts of their bodies, or to use the correct names 
for them. No doubt this is the result of the way they were 
brought up. But there need be no difficulty in using the cor- 
Tect terms if the person has been used to them from earliest 
childhood, When you sit in the doctor's office with your child, 
you will find that the doctor and the nurse have no hesitancy 
in using the correct terms for all parts of your child's body. 
Why shouldn’t Father and Mother use these same terms when 
they talk with their children? The same holds true with words 
Connected with the toilet. It is better, from the very begin- 
ning, to say “urinate” and “bowel movement” and have your 
child use these terms, rather than trying to find some “cute” 
expression which may be satisfactory enough when the child 
TORG but which he will have to outgrow when he gets 

er, 

Do you remember that when your baby was quite young, 
lie suddenly seemed to discover that he had hands? What 
fun it was for him to move his hands about and look at them! 
And what fun it was for you as well! He had found fine, 
new playthings and was fascinated by them. After a while, 
he found his feet and his toes, and they seemed to be just 
ie much fun. He could wave them around and bring them up 
© his mouth and suck them, and this was another exciting 
Fri delightful experience for him. In the same way, at some 
ae your child will discover other parts of his body, includ- 
ing his genitals. He will find interest and excitement there, 
Just as he did with his hands and feet. He may even find more 
Pleasure in this exploration than in any other. The important 

ing for you, Mother and Father, is to realize that this is 
Perfectly normal and natural, and to ignore it. Every child 
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explores his body and finds pleasure in doing so. It is nothing 
to get excited at, or to be shocked about, or to worry over. 

It goes without saying that you wish your child to develop 
a wholesome attitude toward all parts of his body. You are 
eager to help him do that. You do not want him to get any 
notion that some parts of his body are not “nice” and so 
ought not to be of interest to him. Yet I have seen mothers 
almost pounce on a child and angrily remove his hands from 
his genitals, slap him, scold him, and declare vehemently that 
he is a “naughty, naughty boy!” (or “girl”). What that does 
is only to give him the idea that he must have done some- 
thing that he has to feel guilty about. It may be the beginning 
of his having worries about anything connected with certain 
parts of his body. 

The thing to bear in mind is that all children do this ex- 
ploring of their bodies. It is normal. It will hurt the child 
only—and this is important—only if you give him the feeling 
that it will hurt him. Often children who are lonely or tense 
or tired or unhappy find comfort in this exploration, as they 
do in sucking their thumbs. So try to accept your child’s 
touching of his genitals as an ordinary, normal, and very 
common procedure. It is not anything “dirty” or “bad” or 
shameful, and it is not by any means necessarily the begin- 
ning of a bad habit. If the child is left alone, he will outgrow 
it in the course of his normal development. 

I should like to return to the subject of the comfort that 
your child may be finding in exploring his body. If your child 
is not getting enough love or attention, or if he is lonely, OF 
does not have enough interests or outlets for his energy, he 
may need to find comfort in his own body. Then it is up tO 
you to give him a little more affectionate cuddling, or to pro- 
vide more interesting activities or more playmates. Try to find 
out what is lacking, and do what you can to supply it. If you 
find that your child seems to be living in a dream world of 
his own at the same time that he is handling his genitals, 
what is called masturbating, then you can be sure that some- 
thing is worrying and troubling him. But let me repeat that 
to explore his own body and to get satisfaction from this €x- 
ploration is a normal procedure for practically all children at 
some time in their development. The best way to handle it is 
completely to ignore it once you have assured yourself that 
there is no physical cause for the bodily irritation such as t00 
tight clothes, that your child is clean and well, and that he iS 
receiving enough loving attention to meet his emotional needs- 
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It has been found that this kind of finding out about one’s 
own body goes on more or less throughout childhood, al- 
though it varies somewhat at different ages. In general, chil- 
dren around the ages of two or three are more interested in 
their bodies, than at, say five or six or seven. From an interest 
in their own bodies, they often go on to an interest in the 
bodies of the children with whom they come in contact. 
Often they like to take off their own clothes or their play- 
mates’ clothes. It is not at all unusual for a three- or four- 
year old to run out of the house with no clothes on. Some- 
times children get together in a group and take off all their 
clothes. This creates something of a neighborhood problem, 
which parents will want to solve. After all, we do not want 
our children running around naked, and if a single child 
does it, it is quite likely that the others will want to do the 
Same. Then neighbors are likely to ask, “What have we here? 
Some budding sex perversion?” Not at all. I beg of you not 
to get excited about it. Take it all calmly as you can. Try to 
Tealize that it occurs among all children, in the “best fami- 
lies” and in the best neighborhoods as well as in other families 
and in other neighborhoods. We do not want to have our 
children exposing themselves this way outside of their own 
homes, but the whole thing ought not be too difficult to over- 
come. I suggest that you try diverting the children from their 
Interest in undressing to some other interesting occupation or 
game. 

It may be well for a group of mothers to arrange, more Or 
less informally, for some one mother to stay unobtrusively 
Near to the children when they are playing together. She can 

doing her mending or sewing. If she observes evidence 
among the children of too much interest in their bodies, she 
can easily direct them to something else to interest them. 
ou can do the same also if perhaps you find your children 
Staying in the bathroom with the door closed for a longer 
Period than you think necessary. 

Here once again, as in all situations that cause you con- 
cern, you should try to understand what is back of it. No 
shocked expression, no scolding (if you can possibly manage 
it), no shaming of the child, of course. Do not think that if 
you take this type of behavior in your stride, it will cause 
your child to grow up to be immodest or depraved. Modesty 
'S Not easy to teach to children, but it seems to come naturally 
in the process of their growing up. Before long, if you have 
not fussed and fumed and raged, you will find that your chil- 
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dren themselves will be wanting the kind of privacy for 
themselves that you are eager for them to attain. 3 

At about this same period in their development, you will 
almost certainly find that your children and the other children 
love to play “doctor” or “hospital” or “nurse.” You will find 
them taking the rectal temperature of their dolls, or of an- 
other playmate, just as they have had their own temperatures 
taken, or else trying to give enemas to their dolls or play- 
mates, just the way they have been given enemas themselves. 
We have all observed, time and time again, how much chil- 
dren do in imitation of what they have experienced. So we 
ought not be at all surprised or shocked when they imitate 
these thing as well. At the same stage, little girls take to 
stuffing pillows under their dresses and proclaiming, “I am 
going to have a baby.” This sort of play is apt to develop 
when the child has noticed that her mother is pregnant Or 
some woman in the neighborhood whom she sees frequently. 
It should be no more startling or disturbing to you when your 
little girl does this than it is for her to stand at her toy ironing 
board with her toy electric iron, smoothing over the pieces 
of cloth as she has seen Mother do. 


Many parents ask, “But what happens if Loretta does not 


ask any questions about sex? We have done our utmost, her 
father and I, to see that our 


little girl’s life should be properly 
protected, and perhaps she is one of those sweet, innocent 
chlidren who knows nothing about the sexual interests we 


hear so much about these days, and so just doesn’t ask any 
questions.” My reply to that sort of a remark is that all chil- 
dren do have these interests as well as worries about theif 
bodies and about where they came from. The fact that your 
child has not asked you any questions does not mean that 
she has no interest. It may rather be that your child does not 
feel free to ask you questions. He or she may have gotten 
the feeling from something in your attitude, of which you 
may not even be aware, that you do not approve of his Or 
her interest and do not want to answer any questions with 
regard to it. Under such circumstances, I suggest that you 
try to find opportunities to stimulate questioning. 

It is quite possible that your little girl has already had her 
questions answered by some of her playmates. It ought not 
be hard for you to bring up some topic which may lead tO 
her telling you what she has heard. Undoubtedly your child, 
like all other children, is curious or has been curious. You 
know that she has asked you any number of questions about 
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any number of other things. Why has she not exhibited any 
curiosity about sex? It is time for you to find out. 

Most children, but especially an only child who has not 
grown up together with other children, are very much inter- 
ested the first time they see the naked body of a child of the 
opposite sex. The little boys wonder why a little girl does 
not have a penis, the way they do. Little girls wonder, too, 
why little boys’ bodies are different from theirs. Many a 
mother of a little girl reports that the first time her Jennie saw 
her little boy cousin, she pointed to his penis and wanted to 
know “What’s that? Why don’t I have one like that, too?” 
Sometimes little girls will wonder if perhaps they had a penis 
once too, but that somebody took it away. Then they may 
cry, “I want mine back!” 

Little boys, too, are often very much concerned, even to 
the point of fearfulness, when they see a little girl’s naked 
body that has no penis, and they will believe that her penis 
must have been taken away from her. Then their own reac- 
tion is apt to be a dread that if a penis can be taken away 
from a little girl, as they imagine was the case, then there 
1S a possibility that theirs can be taken from them. This is 
Something parents must make an effort to understand for it 
ae be, and often is, a very real source of worry to the boy 

r girl, 

Grownups are very apt to be so chagrined when they find 
a child handling his genitals that it is possible that in a 
thoughtless moment, someone—even a parent—may have 
Said threateningly to a child under such circumstances, Tf 
you don’t stop that, your penis will fall off,” or some other 
dire prediction. Such a threat can cause a most frightful and 
long-lasting dread and fear in a child’s mind and be the basis 
for continuous worry. Never, never, never threaten a child 
in this way; the results can be harmful to him for life. 

The period when a child comes upon these differences 1n 
the bodies of boys and girls is a time that calls for much 
Understanding and love on the part of parents. Now of all 
times, you must make every effort to provide honest replies 
to your child’s questions and worries about bodies and babies. 
When there is a new baby, that event provides a fine oppor- 
tunity for seeing sex similarities or differences, and accepting 
them simply. If there is no baby in your immediate family, 
It is worth while to arrange to visit some relative or friend 
With such a young child. The older child can watch the bath- 
ing and dressing of the baby, and in a casual way you can 
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call his attention to the physical similarity to him or the dif- 
ference. If you do it unemotionally, it is quite simple for 
you to explain casually that all boys and men have a penis, 
which is on the outside of their bodies, and that all girls and 
women have a vagina, which is on the inside of their bodies. 
There can be the further explanation that when girls grow 
up to be women, they have a place inside their bodies in 
which their babies can grow until it is time for the baby to 
be born. Right here might be a good time to explain that 
boys urinate through their penises, while girls have a hole in 
their bodies for the purpose of urinating. 

In some children, their interest in the physical differences 
between the sexes is very lively; in some, the interest seems 
to persist too long. You may even have the experience, that 
so many parents have had, of seeing your little Theresa try- 
ing to stand up in the bathroom to urinate, or your Gary 
trying to sit down to urinate. Explain to the child that there 
is the difference, that Mother urinates one way, and Daddy 
another. If you feel that your child’s interest seems to be 
blotting out all other interests, or if it seems to you to be 
lasting too long, talk it over with your family doctor. You 
will generally find that your child’s interest in bodies and in 
the differences in the sexes is quite common and perfectly 
normal. Then, if you handle it well, this interest will take its 
normal place in the pattern of your child’s growing up. 

Even as early as three years old, children will sometimes 
begin to ask for another baby in the family, especially if 
they have been around where there has been a new baby. 


“Why can’t I have a little brother? Johnny has one, I want 
one, too.” 


The one important thin 
inner assurance that an: 
be talked over freely 
sex education is the 
of your child in yo 
and all of his questi 
no hesitancy or reti 
he wants to have. 
him to get the ans 
playmates and sch 
wish and try to pi 
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& is to have your child have the 
y questions or worries that he has, can 
with his parents. The basic principle of 
establishment of confidence on the part 
ur ability and willingness to answer any 
ons. He must get the sense that you have 
icence in giving him whatever information 
You must realize that it is far better for 
wers to his questions from you than from 
‘oolfellows. No matter how much you may 
rotect your child from knowing “the facts 
nd to get the information somewhere. Nor- 
e the greatest curiosity about all phases of 
ve in. There can be not the slightest doubt 
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that these so-called facts of life will arouse your child’s in- 
terest and curiosity and that he will seek for answers some- 
where. Wouldn’t you rather have the answers come from you 
and his father? Once a child is sure that you are there to 
answer all his questions willingly and easily, he will be much 
more likely to continue to bring you all kinds of problems 
that may be worrying him. Surely that is a good thing. 
Sometimes parents excuse themselves by pleading, “But I 
am much too busy to stop the moment my child asks me a 
question to answer it then and there.” There may indeed be 
3 temptation just to say, “I'll tell you some other time,” or 
You're too young for that; I'll tell you later when you are 
older,” or “Mother is much too busy to stop now to tell you 
about that.” But, let me caution you, the golden opportunity 
is when your chlid brings up the question. Don’t put it off, 
even if it means neglecting some household chore which at 
the moment may seem to be more urgent. Be happy that 
your child feels and is expressing such an easy confidence in 
you—in both your willingness and your ability to help him— 
that he comes to you with whatever matters interest Or 
trouble him. $ 
It is a good idea for parents to be good listeners to their 
children. In this way they often can find out what their chil- 
dren may have heard or the kind of stories which they may 
have made up, which may be quite fantastic in their diver- 
gence from reality. When a child is permitted to talk freely, 
he will let you know the thoughts that have been interesting 
or bothering him. When you listen to him attentively he gets 
the feeling that whatever curiosity he may be having Is per- 
fectly acceptable. That will mean that in the future he will 
turn to you, that he will trust you in the future as he has 
done in the past. à 
k All this advice that I have been giving you is not going to 
ep your child from talking about his interests in sex and 
abies with the children in school, on the playground or on 
tha Street. But if you have fortified your son with simple facts 
at satisfy his curiosity, he is not likely to be upset by what 
© hears outside. He already knows, from his own mother, 
Ow babies grow and where they come from, and about the 
pl ma differences between boys and girls. p A 
“Thy this connection, you might add something like this: 
si ese are things we talk about in the family. There are 
Ome parents, like us, who like to talk about such family 
Matters only here at home, with their own children. So you 
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and I will talk about these things whenever you like, but let’s 
not discuss them with Jackie or Janie or the children in 
school.” This sort of suggestion will not prevent your boy or 
girl from discussing the things that interest them, but it will 
give them a sense of closeness to you because you know 
things together. It is also quite likely that when he does talk 
with other children, he will be able to contribute more accu- 
rate information to the discussion. 

By the time your child is six and starting off to school, you 
may find an upsurge of interest and questions. You will prob- 
ably find, too, that this is the time when children begin to 
pick up expressions that we do not like, when they giggle 
about things they have heard. As they get a little older, you 
find them repeating coarse jokes and words referring to sex- 
ual matters and perhaps toilets, too. We don’t want our chil- 
dren to be vulgar, of course. We don’t want them smirking 
or repeating suggestive rhymes or stories. If up to this point 
your relationship with your child has been one of frankness 
and understanding, you can doubtless find ways of dealing 
with this unpleasant side of sex interest which your child has 
picked up at school and in the neighborhood. If you want to 
continue to have this good understanding with your child, you 
must not show any disgust or shock at anything that your 
boy or girl brings home from school. Don’t tell him that it is 
naughty or horrid, that “nice” children don’t use such words 
or tell such stories. If you do, you may expect that the words 
and stories will merely “go underground.” You will just be 
adding a sense of shame and guilt to your child’s already 
troubled ideas about these matters. Let your children see that 
nothing that they say can surprise or shock you, that you 
know all the words, that they are of no interest to you at all, 
and that they are not the least bit important. Soon the chil- 
dren, too, will lose interest in them. 

p There has been a great deal of change in the past decades 
in our attitudes toward discussing sex matters with children- 
I remember that when I was a little girl (and I am now 4 
grandmother), no one in my family told me anything about 
where babies came from. When I was about eight, one of the 
older girls in the neighborhood gathered three little girls 
about her, and with the most dramatic pledges of secrecy: 
told us where babies came from. She made us swear not tO 
tell anyone what she told us, that it was a tremendous secrets 
and that only the three of us could talk about it. However it 
seemed such a fascinating story to me that the very next day» 
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when my cousin, a girl about my own age, came to visit, I 
told her this wonderful story I had just heard, and swore her 
to secrecy, too. She told her mother. Next day my aunt in 
great indignation came to Mother and declared, “Irene is a 
very wicked little girl; she has ruined my little girl’s inno- 
cence.” Of course this was a long time ago. 

Since then, we went on to a time when mothers and fa- 
thers were urged to talk to children about the birds and the 
bees and there grew up a host of stories about children who 
had gotten information from their playmates, and then felt 
Superior to their parents. One such story goes that Timothy, 
aged eleven, reports to his gang, “Oh, on Sunday, Dad tried 
to tell me all about the birds and the bees, but I told him I 
heard all that stuft long ago.” 

Our present attitude seems ever so much more wholesome. 
Today there are a great many books giving sex information 
Which you will find on the shelves of your public library. 

ey supply the answer to a number of questions about sex 
that may be worrying your children. Some are especially de- 
Signed for the children; some for adults. Look them over, 
and see if you want some of them to add to your child’s 
bookshelf when you think he is ready for it. Let him know 
that you are ready to talk over with him anything that he 
Wants to discuss with you. f 

Vhat you teach your children today about their own 
bodies, and the attitudes you give them, will help them to 
make adjustments more easily when they are older. So, for 
the sake of your children, now, whatever their age may be, 
and for the security and happy growing-up of your family 
group, do your utmost to meet squarely and honestly and 
Without any prudishness or fear every question and every 


Situation about sex which arises in your family. 


Chapter 11 
Play and Diversions 


anpren LEARN through play. This is a statement that you 
ies doubtless heard many times. Not only does the mage 
= Tn through play, but very early in a baby’s life, play is 

Mething he enjoys. Parents can enjoy their children’s play. 
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You can take advantage of your child’s interest and delight 
in play by gently directing it so that it can count in his devel- 
opment. At first, children like such simple things as a rattle 
that they can grasp and shake. Play is often an outlet for a 
child’s energies or emotions; it sometimes gives him a chance 
to work out some of the anger he may be feeling at a grown- 
up who won't let him do just exactly what he wants to do. It 
is also a way in which a child can imagine himself in a more 
satisfactory situation or environment than the one in which 
he finds himself. 

We can learn a great deal about our children through 
watching their play. Indeed, psychiatrists and educators have 
developed so-called “play therapy” which often helps children 
to attain a better emotional balance and an improved attitude 
toward the world around them. I am not by any means sug- 
gesting that every mother should try to become a play thera- 
pist, but it is a good idea—and it will be fun for you as well 
—to watch your children while they are at play. In their 
early development, children are usually absorbed in their own 
interests, and even if there are other children about, they just 
Play side by side. At this stage they frequently turn to Mother 
and Father for attention. Later, the child can enjoy playing 
with other children, and this early playing together lays the 
foundation for later social activities, 

(Our modern American children usually have plenty of 
things to play with, and provided there are not too many toys 
and materials, this is a good thing. Surfeiting children with 
toys, of course, is just as bad as giving them too much of 
anything else or as depriving them entirely of things to play 
with. To have a variety of toys adds to the fun of a young 
child in a playpen, but I have often seen pens so full of toys 
that there was scarcely enough room for the child to turn 
around. To have playthings on the shelves in the room of an 
older child, so that he can make things with them and use 
them to express his ideas, is desirable. Children love to imi- 
tate their mothers or fathers or older children in the family- 
If Mother is busy washing or drying the dishes, Lillian wants 
to do the same. Most young children enjoy playing in the 
kitchen with the pots and pans. They enjoy banging them to- 
gether; they like to nest them one inside the other. Older 
children enjoy being in the kitchen with Mother “helping” 
her with the cooking. Little girls love to have toy brooms or 


carpet sweepers, like Mother’s. Boys want a lawn mowe! 
like Dad’s. 
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Today toy manufacturers consult with educators so that 
they can put on the market those toys which meet the child’s 
needs at various stages of his development. Naturally toys 
should be sturdy so that they can stand up under the strenu- 
ous treatment that most children give them. Children like 
brightly colored toys, and they usually like those which help 
them to make something, or with which they can play “pre- 
tend.” Both boys and girls when they are young like dolls 
and doll houses and carriages. Don’t stop your little boy 
from playing with dolls if he wants to. You need not be 
afraid that he will turn into a “sissy” if he does, nor need 
you worry if your little girl seems to prefer hammer and 
nails to dressing dolls, With a variety of toys such as dolls, 
stuffed animals, hammer, nails, blocks, and all sorts of play 
materials available at relatively low cost, it is easy for you 
i) keep your children interested. You will notice that they 
will play with one thing for a while, and then turn their at- 
tention to an entirely different kind of toy or material. 

If you live in the country or on a farm, it is a very simple 
Matter for children to find things to play with outdoors. In 
city and suburban areas try to provide some outdoor toys oF 
equipment which will keep your child and the neighborhood 
children happily occupied out in the fresh air and sunshine. 

is serves the added purpose of keeping your children near 
enough so that you can keep an eye on their activities, and 
Perhaps supervise them a bit without, however, letting the 
children feel that you are interfering. A wise mother of my 
acquaintance who turned over her backyard as @ play space 
Used to declare, “My neighbors raise beautiful roses, I admit. 

S for me, I raise the neighbors’ children.” 

Children love all sorts of things that provide movement 
and at the same time keep them out-of-doors—such things as 
Wagons, sleds, tricycles, bicycles, skates, and swings. Very 
Often when some child in the neighborhood gets à new toy, 
your child will want one like that, too. I know of some neigh- 
a hoods where mothers have instituted the practice of cia 
ng an outgrown toy on to some of the younger children, an 
opery managed, this has worked out very well. Frequently; 
t Ough, by the time a child is ready to give UP some cherishe 
°Y of his, it is so worn and battered that it is ready only for 
ime such group as the Goodwill Agencies, oF Santa Claus 
d elpers who can rebuild them for distribution to other chil- 

ren at the next Christmas season. > 7 

Mothers often ask me, “How can I teach my little girl (or 
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oy) to play alone?” Some children, even very young ones, 
hee on their toys and play by es 
quite a long period. Others are constantly needing or a 
demanding attention from adults. Mothers sometimes an 
that all they need do is put a young child in his playpen v pe 
a few toys, and that will then give them an hour or ae A 
do their housework. It rarely happens, though, that a chi ; 
who is still young enough to play in a pen will spend as pst 
as a whole hour playing by himself, without attention fro 
his mother or some other child, You need not worry, E 
some mothers have done, that this means that your child i 
going to grow up lacking in concentration. It simply pe 
that Margie wants you to come to her every now and t : 
to assure her that you are indeed there. She wants and crave 
a little attention. Suppose you set up the playpen in or near 
the kitchen where you have to be busy, so that Margie a 
have your attention and a loving word from you when she 
needs it. 
Today the majority of homes in the United States have 


radios and a great many of them have television sets. I was 
much interested in a draw 


a little girl in the first gra 
ing of a number of 
single h 


ney, and children alw. 
Radio and television fo. 


tion. Are they harmful for our children? Many mothers as 


dio and TV waste their children’s 
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that even very young children, when they can just about 
toddle up to the television set, have learned how to turn it on. 

There are a number of excellent radio and television pro- 
grams geared to the child’s interests. Some of these come in 
the late afternoon when the children are generally tired from 
their busy day’s activities, and when sitting quietly before 
the television or radio can provide a good transition to going- 
to-bed time. Also, these programs keep the attention of the 
children engaged while Mother is preparing supper, so that 
they might be said to serve a double purpose. 

If you are at hand to help the younger children find good 
Programs when they are turning the dials, you can guide their 
Interests. Remember, however, that your children’s ideas of 
fun and entertainment may be different from yours. You did 
Not bring the radio or television set into your home to be an 
agency for teaching. You meant it for pleasure for all the 
family, and that is what it should be. There are many pro- 
ita such as Westerns, tales of the range and adventure, 
ae both parents and children can take pleasure in. A pleas- 
ents warm community of interest can develop between par- 
tog and children when they are able to enjoy the same things 

gether whether it be music or sports or radio or television. 
dare are also some very good morning programs espe- 

ae esigned for the younger children, after the older ones 
the A off to school. I have heard cries of delight from 
Soue, dren watching them. Puppet shows, too, prove a 
adults 2 entertainment and pleasure for both children and 
aseball nd what fun the whole family can have watching 
games and other sports events together! 

in a criticism has been voiced at the cruelty and horror 
on ccc radio and television programs. When we look back 
tion folk of the classic fairy tales on which we older-genera- 
orror ai were raised, we find that there were a number of 
enjoy thi es among them. It seems that in all ages children 
is enjo is kind of story, so that what we are witnessing now 
aliai yo of the same thing, only in a modern medium. 
feed on y I do not advocate that you let your Freddy or Ellen 
find an eas of horror and crime, but children seem to 
ing some at Fa for their own feelings through hearing and see- 
“Bood ey = these programs. They love to see and hear the 
the AeA outwit the “bad guy,” and they love to witness 
themselves w and pommeling, too, perhaps because they 

Aside peo like to punch and pommel. A 

m a few programs which we adults definitely 
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want to censor, there are, as I have already mentioned, some 
excellent children’s programs providing both education and 
entertainment. I suggest that parents share the watching of 
these programs, and if you let the children know that you 
enjoy them too, they will be inclined to have more respect 
for your estimate of other programs. Remember, your tastes 
and those of the children are not always the same. By shar- 
ing their programs, however, you will know what your chil- 
dren like and what choices of theirs may need some guidance 
from you. 

Teachers and parents of older children, especially, often 
complain that the children prefer listening or looking rather 
than doing their homework. Obviously we cannot permit any 
child to spend all the hours between school and bedtime be- 
fore a radio or television. It is far better for children who 
have been in school all day to be using their after-school 
hours to be out-of-doors or to attend to their homework or 
to practice music or to do the household chores for which 
they are responsible. In short, you will try to be reasonable 
and to use common sense and a sense of balance in regulat- 
ing the amount of time that your children are to devote tO 
radio and television, 

I believe that there is no situation in which children should 
be permitted to do entirely and completely and always just 
exactly what they want to do. There has been, to my mind, 
a great deal of misinterpretation of so-called modern ideas 
about school and home training of children. Of course there 
should be a great deal of freedom for children in their choice 
of interests and activities, but there comes a time, practically 
every single day, when Mother and Father must step in and 
say decisively, “This is enough.” To be a warm, loving, Un- 
derstanding parent is not by any means the same as letting 
a child make every decision for himself. Your child has not 
mature enough judgment to decide that he is going to spend 
the entire evening listening or looking at television for pleas- 
ure. The ideal, of course, is to help him develop to the point 
where he can himself do the deciding as to how much time 
should be allotted to homework or Practicing or to the radio 
or other interests. Sometimes, by talking over the situation 
quietly, a plan can be worked out and agreed upon that will 
be satisfactory for both children and parents. However, if it 
becomes necessary, in this as in other situations, parents 
should tell their children firmly that this far they can go, but 
no further. You will find that your child will respect your 
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decision and your firmness. He will get a feeling of security 
through your having made the decision for him. 

Radio and television are completely a family affair. There 
must be a give-and-take in selecting programs that will be 
pleasing to the various members of the family at various 
times, and that will fit the tastes of adults as well as children. 
Look over the available programs, and you will generally 
find a good selection that all of you can find interesting and 
entertaining, 

Let us turn next to reading. Most parents experience a 
thrill when they see their little ones reach the stage where 
they can read to themselves for pleasure. It seems almost 
miraculous that one day Oliver cannot read, and practically 
the next day, he is bringing home a book from school and 
showing you that he can. Reading can be a pleasure and a 
resource for the rest of his life. Now the question is how to 
guide his interest in reading so that he will always enjoy it 
and so that he will use his reading as a tool for acquiring a 
reat part of his knowledge. 
on the case of so many other tanne eee | 

r child, it is a good idea to begin early. Even very 
children enjoy fame reading aloud to them. They like the 
Swing and rhythm of Mother Goose rhymes and jingles. They 
like to have you recite such things as “Patty cake, patty cake, 

aker’s man.” They love such games as “Here’s a ball for 
baby,” and “This little pig went to market.” They never seem 
to get enough of them. Whether you recite or read to them, 
you will hear your child say, “Tell it again, Daddy, tell it 
fo Children’s interest in stories grows as they grow. They 
ike stories about fairy princesses and about Black Beauty and 
about brave little boys like the one in Holland who put his 
nger into the hole in the dyke and saved his country. They 
ep asking for more and more when you read to them. I 
oE noticed that this holds particularly true when you read 
ô ban at bedtime. Can it be that they want to stall off going 
ed by asking for “Just one more story, please! 

Children’s books nowadays are delightful, colorful, and 
vere There are always new ones as well as the ae 
yo ates that generations of children have enjoyed. Long De o! 

ur little Tess can read, you will probably find her thumbing 
faeh some of her books, and soon she will have eE 
ae I have been astounded and delighted to see ms 

ook very young children seem to recognize their variou 

KS, to know just what is in each one of them. Here is 
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Jonathan, just turned two, turning the pages of his book and 
pretending to read aloud. He knows exactly where to turn 
for the particular story he wants. He knows what is on each 
page. If you read aloud to him and change a single word, he 
will call you back to the original text! This interest in read- 
ing and being aware of the pictures and the written word is 
an excellent beginning for what the educators call “reading 
skills.” 

For a family to share in reading can be lots of fun for 
everybody. In a great many families, reading to the children 
at bedtime is a regular tradition. This quiet occupation pro- 
vides a satisfactory transition from the busy activities of the 
day to the quiet of dropping off to sleep. Let each child have 
a shelf in his room for his own books. It can become a 
source of great pleasure to you parents to build up the con- 
tents of these shelves. Books make fine gifts at Christmas, 
for birthdays, and for no occasion at all, provided the book 
is suitable to the abilities and interests of your child. While 
most children learn to read at six, that does not by any means 
mean that they are ready to have you stop reading to them. 
They will continue to want you to read to them the more 
complicated Stories of adventure, history, science, or phantasy. 

Since reading is such a very important skill, it is well for 
parents to watch carefully the Tesponse of their youngster to 
his first reading training in school. While we cannot, of 
course, expect a six-year-old first-grader to read fluently or to 
be able to read a difficult book, he should be learning to mas- 
ter what these black marks on a white page mean. Some 
children have what is called “reading readiness” earlier than 
others; Some just naturally read much later than others. But 
if you feel that your own child is not learning to read at 
about the time that other children of his age are, right then 
and there you should ask for professional advice about his 
reading. Too often the beginner finds reading a baffling mys- 
tery, and accordingly gets to dislike reading intensely. Since 
you want your child to learn to love reading and to get the 
most out of it, in childhood and later in life, I cannot advise 
you too strongly to seek professional help early if your child 
is not responding easily to early training in reading. 

Much valuable work for children has been done in the 
field called “remedial reading,” and it is possible that with 
the help of a good remedial reading specialist, your child, 
who may at first find great difficulty in reading, may come 
to be a happy and competent reader. I have seen amazing 
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and gratifying results from remedial reading instruction. 

Once your child does know how to read, and has gotten to 
enjoy reading, another question arises with which most par- 
ents have to come to grips: What shall be done about comic 
books? There are many strong and divergent opinions about 
them. Some people are so worried about the comics that they 
blame these books for juvenile delinquency. At the other end 
of the scale, are those who think that children can be per- 
mitted to read comics with no bad effects at all. To my mind, 
the middle-of-the-road opinion is probably the best. If your 
child reads comic books to the exclusion of every other kind 
of reading matter, or if a young child wants comic strips and 
only comic strips read aloud to him, then it is time to stop 
and ask yourself why. 

A moderate amount of comic-book reading will not hurt 
growing child if you, Mother or Father, will exercise some 
Control over the quality and quantity of this reading. How- 
ever you have only to glance at the displays of comic books 
to note that there are among them some very lurid, crude, 
and ugly ones, There have been valuable crusades on th 
Part of parents and educators to eliminate these. They should 
Most certainly be excluded from your child's selection of 
Yeading matter, But children do read and look at comic books 


in other children’s homes; they do exchange such books with 


other children, Thus, even though you yourself may be very 
A almost inevitably 


Careful as to what your child buys, he will 
© exposed to those books that are available. It therefore be- 
comes a public responsibility to see to it that undesirable 
and harmful books are not offered to the public. i 
f you have made an early start in training your child to 
Bet used to good books, the chances are that he will quickly 
Fa interest in, or even really dislike, the more lurid of the 
ae books. You must realize, as in the case of the cruel 
cee tales and other horror stories on the radio and televi- 
on, that children do love adventure and that they like a 
Thee, crude presentation of behavior than we do, as adults. 
Te We can follow the same technique that I suggested with 
gard to radio and television programs, namely to share 
nie your children, and let them know when you K 
iang what they enjoy, then, when you criticize some pai 
cau ar book, they will be apt to respect your judgment A 
ther they saw how like their own it was in connection wi 
Er books. If Timothy sees that you like some of the things 
© likes, he will accept some of your dislikes, too. Try to 
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show an interest in his comic books—don’t just cast them 
aside as of no interest to you. If, when it comes to a criti- 
cism, Toby feels that Dad knows what he is talking about, 
he is much more apt to follow Dad’s suggestions. 

To sum up, then, if your child is too preoccupied with the 
comics, if he seems to want to live only in the make-believe 
world of the characters in them, then, and only then, is it 
time for you to be really concerned. Ask yourself why there 
should be such an absorption. Try to get your child interested 
in a hobby that appeals to him, perhaps some healthy out- 
door activity. Or try reading with him some books that have 
just as much adventure and colorful action as the comic 
books, but on a higher level. 

Perhaps you have had the experience that so many parents 
report of having your child want a new comic book every 
time he sees them at the newsstand or in the drugstore or 
supermarket. Since it is unwise to grant every wish of your 
child in other directions, there is no reason to buy Dottie a 
comic book every time she sees one and wants it. In the case 
of older children who are spending their own allowances, the 
problem is somewhat more complicated. However, if you 
help stimulate Dick’s interest in other things, it is likely that 
these will help him to solve this problem. If he wants a par- 
ticular issue of a stamp for his collection, he won’t be spend- 
ing all his allowance on comic books. 

Guard against killing your child’s interest in reading as a 
whole by too much criticism of the particular type of reading 
material that he seems to like at the moment. Above all, 
don’t let your child get the idea that reading is just something 
that you do in school because you have to. Don’t make work 
of reading; help make it a real enjoyment for him. Your 
example is always a powerful influence; if the child sees his 
mother and father reading books, he is more apt to want to 
do the same thing. Sharing your children’s reading interests, 
reading books, and discussing them with the children—books 
that they are interested in rather than those which you think 
they ought to be interested in—is a good way of starting in 

your children, a deep respect and affection for books and 
reading. 


Chapter 12 


Getting Your Child 
Ready for School 
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often set the pattern for all of the child’s later attitudes to- 
ward school. 

It has been my experience that those children who have up 
to this time been living in a happy, loving, understanding 
family are so accustomed to being surrounded by loving and 
understanding care that they simply transfer the feeling of 
security that they have developed at home into the new situ- 
ation that the nursery school presents. If it should happen 
that your child is unhappy for several days in nursery school, 
that may be a sign that he is not yet ready for it. There are 
differences in the age at which children are ready for school 
experiences. If that is the case, try keeping him home a little 
longer. But try to look into your own attitude toward the 
child and see whether perhaps it is you who have not done 
your share in preparing him for this next step in his develop- 
ment. 

Don't let yourself look upon Timmy's going to school as 
a hardship for you. Don’t think you have to make a show 
of regret at his leaving you to prove to others that you love 
him. Most mothers are really quite ready to have their child 
go to school when he is ready for it. It is not that they want 
to get rid of him. Rather it is that they realize that he needs 
more outlets for his energy, more stimulation for his creative 
activity, more children of his own age to play with than 
most homes or neighborhoods provide. 

Mothers should plan ahead to get their children ready for 
school so that the transition can be perfectly smooth—from 
the home where he has been more or less sheltered and pro- 
tected, to the wider world at school. Your child has been 
growing all the time, and in this way he has been doing his 
part to get himself ready for his more grown-up school ex- 
perience. The rest of the job is yours. 

Fortunate the child who can start off to school in a spirit 
of happy anticipation and confidence! You can help to estab- 
lish such a spirit by talking to him for some little time, casu- 
ally and unemotionally, about what awaits him. If, from your 
general attitude and conversation, he gets the idea that school 
is a nice place, the chances are that he will find school to be 
a nice place. If you threaten him with school, as I have heard 
some mothers do, the chances are that he will find school a 
threatening place. Never, when you are cross or impatient 
with him, say anything like, “Just you wait, when you get to 
school, you won't be able to behave this way! Your teacher 
in school will make you behave!” Present the idea of school 
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to him as something which will be a pleasure for him, which 
will give him new playmates, where he will learn to read and 
to do lots of other fascinating things. Present it as an enticing 
experience for the child, and the chances are that he will find 
it so. 

Here are some of the concrete things you might do. Per- 
haps training in self-help is the most important. By the time 
he is ready for kindergarten or first grade, a child should be 
well trained in toilet habits so that he is fully competent to 
take care of his toilet needs. If you live where it is cold in 
the winter, select his snowsuits, sweaters, and jackets with 
a view to their being easy for him to put on and take off. 
Then, before he starts school, show him gently and patiently 
so that he will know how to zip up his snowsuit and how to 
fasten his coat and put on his cap. Teach him how to put on 
and take off rubbers and boots. When you are buying these, 
be sure that they are sufficiently big so that the child does 
not have too hard a time pulling and tugging. Of course it 
is much simpler and easier for you if you do the putting on 
and taking off of clothes and footwear yourself, but let me 
urge you to have the patience to teach him to do these things 
for himself. You can very well make a game of it for him. 
If you approach it in the right frame of mind, it can be lots 
of fun for you both. =f 

Next, particularly if there is a lunch or snack period at 
School, see to it that your child has developed good eating 
habits so that he will know how to manage his food in a new 
situation, Many children, when they first enter school, find 
that manipulating food and utensils to which they are not 
accustomed—where, for example, they do not have their 
own little spoon or fork or their own hot plate or bib—is so 
hard and seems so complicated that they prefer to say that 
they are not hungry. Knowing how to wash and dry his hands 
before he sits down to eat is another thing you might well 
teach him before his great school adventure. k 

A child about to go to school should have had experience 
at home in hanging up his own wraps sO that he can do it at 
school. Also, he should have learned to take care of his play 
equipment and to put back on the shelf or in the drawer or 
in the box where they belong the various toys and materials 
with which he has been playing. If you have given your child 
this sort of training at home, it will help him when he gets 
to school to meet some of the responsibilities that will be put 
on him. 
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At school your child is going to be associated with a great 
many children whom he has not known before. One of the 
biggest lessons for him to learn at school will be to get along 
with these children. In preparation for just this school experi- 
ence, you can already have begun at home training him to 
get along with others. The matter of give-and-take is impor- 
tant. All children want to be first, they want to do just what 
they like, exactly when they like, and in the way they like. 
They want a large share of the attention of the adult, in this 
case, the teacher. Many children will go to considerable 
lengths to satisfy these desires of theirs, and yet, obviously, 
in any group it is impossible for all of them to have their 
wishes. 

A child going into kindergarten, nursery school, or first 
grade can make himself quite unpleasant among his group, 
if he insists upon having the toy that some other child is 
playing with or if he competes too strenuously for the 
teacher’s attention. In a family of several children, the rela- 
tionship of the other children to him, and his to them, can 
help him to meet the challenge of the new competition that 
he is almost certain to meet at school. You and the other 
mothers whose children play together can plan together to 
help your several children learn in advance something of the 
give-and-take which is an important element of their new 
school life. 3 

I have already suggested that you begin talking to the child 
about school sometime before his actual first day of school. 
If you can, visit the school with him and meet his teacher-to- 
be. If later on he is to use the school bus, let him see the bus 
and explain to him how he is going to ride in it each day. 
It may even be possible for you to arrange to have him ride 
in the bus one day. Anything that will help to make him fa- 
miliar with any aspect of the school situation will be helpful 
to him these first school days. I still recall very vividly the 
great disappointment I experienced my first day at school. 
My father was an ardent lover of the theater, and even be- 
fore I had started school, he had taken my brother and me 
to a performance. I have long ago forgotten what play it was 
that we saw. But I do remember the lovely red plush seats—to 
me they seemed to be velvet—that could be pushed up or 
down when we sat in them. Then my brother told me that 
in school the seats could be raised and lowered, too. When I 
got to school, I expected to find lovely, red velvet seats in my 
first-grade room. I never got over my disappointment that 
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they were not! 

Mothers have often found it pleasant and helpful to invite 
their child’s prospective teacher to visit at home. Because 
teachers are apt to be very busy people, she may not be able 
to accept, but she may be sufliciently interested in one of her 
new pupils to pay the visit. That will give you a chance to 
tell her about your Patty, her good qualities and her not-so- 
good qualities. Don’t hesitate to speak freely about Patty, 
although of course not in the child’s presence. The more the 
teacher knows about her when she gets to school, the easier 
and happier it will be for her to see that Patty fits in. Later, 
when you perhaps offer the teacher a cup of tea or a sip 
of sherry, Patty can join you and help pass the cookies or 
the cigarettes. This experience will help Patty to feel at home 
with her teacher and will help the teacher to know what 
kind of a child is being placed under her guidance. 

Enlarging the child’s experiences is an essential of all child 
training, but it is a particularly good idea to spend much of 
the spring and summer before your child starts school in the 
fall making an effort to broaden his general experiences. You 
might take him on various trips which will give him pleasure, 
offer him a new interest, and enlarge his vocabulary. It is 
great fun for the youngster to go to the zoo, to the firehouse, 
to a farm if he lives in the city, or to the city if he lives in 
the country. Your own neighborhood, your own interests and 
contacts will suggest a number of things for him to do. Try, 
too, to have your child’s play interests grow. If you can, have 
more children come to play in your backyard or let him join 
some play groups, perhaps in a park playground. Here he 
will get a chance to meet both the fun and the competition 
of more children than he has been accustomed to right on 
his own street. It is a good plan to give him the opportunity 
to let off some of that great amount of energy that five- and 
six-year-olds have in a larger group or on larger and more 
varied playground equipment. 

Mela E RETT very much concerned about a 
child’s school clothes. I suggest that you first find out what 
kind of clothes the children are accustomed to wear in the 
particular kindergarten, nursery school or first-grade group 
your child is going to join. In some schools, dungarees and 
sweat shirts are the accepted outfit; in others boys wear cor- 
duroy trousers and sweaters, While the little girls wear wash 
dresses and sweaters. Get for your child whatever is the ac- 
cepted or general pattern, for at this age children are great 
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conformists and want very much to be just exactly like the 
others. Most children will enjoy going with their mothers to 
shop for their new school clothes. j 

It is a good idea to find out in advance if your child will 
be allowed to take any of his possessions to school with him. 
Some children like to take along some of their own things- 
Some schools permit this; others do not. I have seen schools 
where the youngsters were allowed to wear their cowboy suits 
at certain times and even to bring their guns and pistols to 
school under certain conditions. There are other schools 
which frown on any such procedure, in fact forbid it. The 
main idea is that you provide the kind of outfit that is suit- 
able so that your child does not stand out from the rest of 
the children, either because he is too well dressed or too 
Poorly dressed for his group. More frequently the trouble 
Seems to be that he is too well dressed. Of course it goes al- 
Most without saying that children’s clothes should be such 
that the children can play easily in them. They need to have 
clothes that climbing, running, and jumping will not harm, 
clothes that can be put in the washing machine no matter 
how dirty they may get. 

Another thing you can do to make your child's first weeks 
at school easier is to teach him at home how to use many há 
the materials that he will be using at school. Provide him 
with pencils, paper, crayons, paste, scissors, simple tools; 
teach him how to use them. If your David, when he gets to 
school, is able to cut out with blunt scissors because he has 
already done a good bit of cutting out at home, it will make 
things easier for him, If he has had lots of blocks to play 
with and a wagon or three-wheeled bike, he will know how 
to use this equipment at school. 

In another field, what the educators call language skills, 
you can help your child, too. In most schools the children 
do a good deal of recounting of what they have done—inter- 
esting trips they have taken, things they have seen, and so on. 
Encourage him at home, even before he gets to school, to 
tell you about something that interested him while he was 
out playing with Johnny around the corner. Learning to ex- 
press himself, and the experience of talking freely about what 
interests him will make him much more at ease at school 
when he is called upon to report to the others on some of his 
experiences. As a general thing, most children love to talk, 
and your interest in listening to him will help him feel at 
home in this talkative group that he is about to enter. 
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_ For most of us, going to school is synonymous with learn- 
ing to read. Although most schools have found that the 
teacher can do a better job of actually teaching a child to 
read, they usually welcome the advance job you can do in 
Preparing your child to learn reading. How? One very good 
way which I have already mentioned is by reading aloud to 
your youngster. Some people feel that if you read aloud a 
great deal to your child, he will not want to read to himself 
when he gets to school. This is not the case, however, for 
the common experience is that the more a child is read to, 
the more eager he is to learn to read by himself. Telling him 
Stories is another way of helping him get ready for reading. 

Children get a good deal of pleasure out of finding words 
that they can recognize, even before they are ready for read- 
ing. Whenever he sees a small word and asks you what it is, 
tell him, and then give him the chance to see and recognize 
the word again by himself. For example, when you come to 
a traffic sign, it will be simple for Dickie to pick out the 
word “Stop.” This is not teaching him to read; it is just 
teaching him to become familiar with and interested in words. 
Anything that enriches his general experiences, anything that 
will stimulate his interest in words, will help prepare him for 
reading. 

Now as for you—are you ready for the changed child who 
will return to you each day after school? These wider experi- 
ences of his will seem to make your child grow up very fast. 
Some of this growth will doubtless please you; some you may 
not like quite so well. 

Once he gets to school, you will probably find that he is 
a much noisier child. In his new life at school, he now has a 
number of people to compete with. The school may seem 
terribly noisy to you when you go to visit, yet most children 
seem not to find this kind of noise disturbing to them. To 
prove to you what a big fellow he is and how he is able to 
hold his own in his new group, your child is apt to want to 
show off, and to make more noise around the house than he 
formerly did. 3 . 

You will find that your child will be much more independ- 
ent, too, and he will be saying “No, no, no!” even more than 
before. Also, he will be saying time and time again, “I can 
do it! Let me do it!” That is fine. Let him do it, even though 
he may be clumsy at it, or may take much more time at it 
than you would if you were doing it for him. What is hap- 
pening is that he is beginning to feel his oats; he is beginning 
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to feel like a big boy, and he wants to prove to you that he 
is a big boy. Accept the fact that he is more independent and 
try to say to yourself, “Isn’t it fine that he has acquired so 
much more independence, even though it may at times make 
things a bit more uncomfortable for me.” 

Here’s another change that his first school experiences may 
bring about. Almost certainly he will pick up some words 
and expressions that you do not like—swear words and toilet 
words that shock you unless you take care that they don’t. 
This is another indication that he wants to prove to you what 
a big fellow he is. He wants to impress you, perhaps, with 
the fact of which he is rightfully proud, that he has been 
accepted in his group, and some of the boys in his group do 
use these words. If you pay little attention, and show no sense 
of displeasure or shock at these words, I can assure you that 
they usually subside after a while. If they are really so un- 
pleasant that you definitely want them to stop, then call on 
your sense of discipline, and tell him calmly, quietly, but 
firmly, that you are tired of listening to certain ‘words and 
expressions and that you do not intend to listen to them any 
longer. However, the better plan is to ignore them. Try not 
to correct them, as I have said, and don’t let the child get 
the feeling that he has shocked you. You will find that a good 
example set by his parents will make the child see for him- 
self that this particular behavior is not what the family likes, 
his language is not the language of the family. 

Some parents bewail the fact that once the child goes off 
to school, that is the end of his being their “baby.” Mothers 
exclaim regretfully, “I’ve lost my child; he’s not my baby 
any more. He’s a schoolboy now.” A child should stop being 
your baby when his baby years are over. You certainly would 
not want to prevent your child from growing up, if you could 
—and of course, you can’t. He must go forward, and it is 
your responsibility to help him go forward, not to make 
things harder for him. There are some children, howevet; 
for whom this first step is hard and who find school some- 
what difficult. They get tired of having to be grown-up, of 
meeting competition, of striving and having to fight for their 
place in the group, as so often happens in school. Such a 
child often has a longing to be back in his babyhood again; 
he wants and indeed he needs a bit a babying. If you will 
give him a little extra fondling and show of affection, per 
haps even indulging, that will help. Very soon, almost 1M- 
mediately, you will find him wanting to return to his big-boY 
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Ways, rather than wanting to stay a baby for any length of 
time. This is particularly true if there are younger children 
in the family, who can stay at home with Mother and get 
more of her attention while he has to go off to school. An 
extra show of interest and affection can probably help him 
over this difficult spot and will make him the more ready to 
take his place in school the next day or the next week as the 
case may be. 

Many mothers complain that they find their child consid- 
erably fatigued when he first comes home from school. Being 
away from his loving and understanding Mother for such a 
long period and having to get along alone with so many new 
people and learn so many new things can be very exhausting 
for a child. You may expect some fatigue, and with it, some- 
times, even irritability, crossness, and disobedience.. You can 
help him over this fatigue by having a snack ready for him 
when he comes home from school—milk or fruit juice, some 
crackers or a sandwich. If you have something prepared for 
him that you know he specially likes, that will make him 
feel that you were thinking about him while he was away, 
and that is sure to please him. 


_ Some fine morning you may 
just declares that he does not want to go to school. He may 


even cry and declare he hates school. You will be able to 
take this kind of a procedure with calm if you understand 
that perhaps the day before really had been especially hard. 
Try, as gently as you can, to find out what is troubling him. 
Perhaps he had some difficulty with some particular child, 
and he did not come off the winner. Maybe he was not up fo 
Par physically, and too much was expected of him. Perhaps 
he is coming down with a cold. Don’t nag; don’t pry; don't 
threaten. If you have always been in the habit of trying to 
understand whatever it was that lay beneath his behavior, the 
chances are that you will be more perceptive and under- 
standing now. You will appreciate that sometimes he is really 
fatigued, that there is a reason for his crossness and irritation, 
and why he sometimes says he really hates school. 


Here’s one suggestion that many mothers have found help- 


ful: Try to have the period before the child leaves for school 
in the morning a calm one. I know that this is a difficult 
order in many households, where Daddy must get off to his 
train or bus, the older children must be started off to their 
school, and the baby has to be fed and cared for. It often 
seems to the busy mother as if everything gets jammed up 


find that Alan wakes up and 
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in that brief period between getting up and going off to 
school. If you can arrange to have as much as possible ready 
in advance for the departure for school, that will help. There 
ought to be no difficulty in finding clothes, coat, and jacket, 
rubbers, raincoat—if these have all been laid out in advance, 
or have a definite place where they are kept when not in use. 
By trying to plan ahead, you can make this early morning 
period a less hectic time. It is not easy, I know, but it is 
worth the effort, to have your little kindergartner or nursery 
schooler or first-grader arrive at school fresh and unhurried, 
ready for the day’s adventure, 

Bear in mind that going to school is your child’s first en- 
trance into the big outside world. It is his first big step so- 
cially; it is his first experience, in most cases, of meeting 
many new kinds of people with whom he will have to learn 
to get along. His success in all his later school and social 
experiences is apt to be greatly facilitated if you have pre- 
pared him well for this first big adventure of his, 
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well as the children) for a 

We are beset on all side: 


s by reports in the newspapers of 
children who have gotten i 


nto trouble, often serious trouble, 
with the law. Here, for example, is one judge who declares 


flatly, “The parents should be punished, and not the children. 
When children become delinquent, it is the parents’ fault, 
because they have been lax in their discipline.” Educators 


and social workers and all the various groups that are Con- 
cerned with the welfare of children are worried and are 
giving serious thou 


ght and attention to the matter of disci- 
pline, 


Is it a fact that junvenile delinquency is caused by lack of 
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discipline? Are the parents to blame when children get into 
trouble with the law? We must admit sadly that sometimes 
it is the fault of the parents. But I, for one, very much doubt 
if discipline as such would have saved the situation. You can- 
not take an unloved and unhappy child and through disci- 
pline make him into a happy, well-adjusted child. You cannot 
take a so-called “bad” child and through discipline make him 
into a “good” child. Discipline can help smooth the way and 
make life easier for both children and parents, but to expect 
discipline to cure juvenile delinquency appears to be an 
unwarranted oversimplification of a very complicated and 
many-faceted problem. 

It is not lack of discipline that causes juvenile delinquency. 
It is lack of security and of understanding on the part of the 
Parents, their own unhappiness (and consequently that of 
the children) rather than a lack of disciplinary measures that 
Causes trouble. If by “discipline” we mean punishment for 
Wrongdoing and rewards for good behavior, and if we strive 
for that kind of discipline, we will fall far short of our goal 
of helping our children to meet the inevitable demands that 
life will make upon them. Statistics on delinquency have 
shown that many of the children involved come from unsatis- 
factory homes. If there is no love and security in the home, 
no normal giye-and-take in daily living, that may be part of 
the explanation of why a child gets into trouble. The troubles 
of children that are blamed on lack of discipline usually stem 
instead from lack of love and lack of security in their early 
home life. 

Other factors in the delinquency picture show us that many 
of the children who come before our courts come from 
homes broken by death, desertion, or divorce. Such broken 
homes obviously present a difficult situation for growing chil- 
dren, However, it is very well known that many fine men and 
Women grew up in broken homes (or no homes at all) and 
yet managed to become socially useful and valuable citizens. 
One thing that we can hold to in our dealing with children 1s 
the fact that, in general, no matter how unsatisfactory the 
Physical surroundings of the home may be, if there is love 
and understanding in the family, there will be emotional 
Security for the children. 

Large as the problem of juvenile delinquency seems to 
om in American life, we must remember that delinquents 
Tepresent but a very small proportion of all the children in 
ur country. Naturally we want society to do all in its power 
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so that fewer and fewer children will get into trouble; natu- 
rally in our own families, we will see to it that our own chil- 
dren do not take this road. 

Just what kind of discipline do we want for our children? 
There are some parents who seem unwilling to set up any 
sort of a disciplinary program for their children at all. They 
have probably been reading modern theories to the effect that 
children should have more freedom, should be permitted to 
grow at their own rate of development, and should have as 
much opportunity as possible to choose and determine things 
for themselves. These things all have their value, I will not 
attempt to deny, and children should have the advantage of 
them. But I should like to caution you not to let yourself g0 
overboard in letting your child make all his own decisions. 
Don't be afraid to say no. Don't be afraid to be firm. You 
certainly do not want to let your children rule your home 
because you are afraid to put any discipline into practice. ., 

Don't be afraid that your children are going to hate you, # 
you correct them. It is indeed quite possible that you may 
have seen and heard some young child, perhaps even your 
Own, turn on his mother in a rage and declare hotly, “I hate 
you! I hate you! I’m going to kill you!” Not very pleasant 
words to hear, but you know very well that the child oa 
not mean them. But you probably also know that during the 
moment that you are restraining him from doing ee 
it was that he was wanting to do, he does hate you. But suc 
hate does not last and does neither him nor you any eae 
Perhaps it even helps him to express the hate in words a 
get it out of his thoughts. Your calm acceptance of his, T 
pression of hatred will also help him. You can say anien 
that you understand just how he feels, that sometimes ER 
hate people, too. That will make it easier for him to me 
that he does not have to feel guilty for having such emotion 
and expressing them. For if Mummie has them, too, WHY» 
that makes them quite all right. es 

Did you know that very often children are themselv 
afraid of their own impulses? They know that they are aona 
what they should not do, but some impulse inside them yA 
to be pushing them into that undesirable behavior. At me 
point, you are really helping your child if you step in @ 3 
stop him quickly and decisively. A child needs the firmne 
behind your declaration of: “No; no more of this kind oF 
behavior!” With young children, as I have said, it may, o 
necessary to restrain them physically by taking them 1 
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your arms or holding their hands if they are trying to do 
Something which you know will be harmful. 

It is not a new idea that parents have to restrain their chil- 
dren from becoming the victims of their own impulses. Peo- 
ple have always known that a part of growing up is learning 
not to give way to inner drives that push a person toward 
unwholesome goals. In children’s eagerness to explore, in 
their zeal to try out their own powers, they are often impelled 
to go beyond the bounds of safety or common sense. Here I 
can do no better than to quote Socrates, who four hundred 
years before Christ said, “Youth should be given freedom 
in those things concerning which youth has knowledge.” To 
this day, this is a wise rule to follow. If we permit freedom 
to children beyond the point at which they have knowledge, 
We are most certainly failing in our discipline, and further- 
More we do not know where their freedom will lead them. 
Some of our wisest child psychologists believe that the chances 
are best for children to turn into mature adults if they are 
aware, from earliest childhood on, that their parents love and 
Understand them and, in addition, if their parents are ready 
with intelligent guidance and discipline when that is required. 

Too many parents, in their efforts to train their children, 
are trying too hard to correct some of the mistakes that they 
think were made in their own upbringing. As an example, 

rs. Tait, a mother of my acquaintance, remembers vividly 

OW she literally felt sick at her stomach because there was 

such a hurry and bustle in the household getting the children 
og to school. She determined that when her own chlidren 
x cre ready for the school experience, she would see to it that 
oia unpleasant pattern was not repeated with them. She 
a her own Susan and Jerry to be able to start off to 
ie ool calmly and happily. To that end she tried hard, the 

ening before, to see that their books were ready, their 
ios in the proper place, and the next day’s school 

es properly laid out for the morning. 

ut what actually happened? Because children are apt to 
iat and because emergencies have a way of arising, she 
ara torear morning after morning helping children to get 
sisting who Ought to have been able to dress themselves, as- 
T kk children to gather up their books, homework, and 
bility — when that should have been their own responsi- 
diez he admitted ruefully that she even found herself 
he ng and buttoning up her nine-year-old! She knew that 

Ought to be doing it himself, but she explained that to this 


forgi 
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day, she is still under the influence of her own memories of 
that nerve-wracking morning turmoil. 

If you make too intensive an effort, you are very likely to 
overcorrect whatever seems to you to have been wrong In 
your own training. Try to forget that as much as you can. 
On the whole, your parents probably made some mistakes, 
and the chances are that you will make some mistakes, too. 
Avoid going too far in the opposite direction in getting away 
from whatever you did not like about discipline in your own 
home when you were a child. 

I think it is a good idea for Mother and Father to give 
the question of discipline careful thought and discussion. A 
goal for discipline can then be set up that will meet the needs 
of each child in the family, and also the needs of the par- 
ents. I know that this is not going to be easy, but it is a goal 
worth trying to reach. What should you strive for? Let me 
suggest that firmness tempered with kindness should be your 
ideal. The particular techniques by which you guide your 
children are not nearly so important as being the kind of 
parents whose actions are based on love and understanding. 
In this, I do not wish to be misconstrued. Understanding & 
child is not, by itself, going to turn him into a well-disciplined 
child. Neither will understanding why he does certain un- 
desirable things turn him into a well-disciplined child. But 
understanding what is driving him to undesirable behavior 
will help you to be tolerant and gentle. Understanding and 
being sympathetic should make you realize, as well, that 
firmness is essential. Parents sometime get a real sense of 
failure about themselves if their children do not do what is 
expected of them. Such a feeling will not help your children 
to behave more acceptably. On the contrary, it is likely to 
make matters worse. If you realize what are the inner drives 
impelling your children, you will have less reason to think 
that you have failed. 

The kind of discipline I have been talking about is a never- 
ending job, and an ever-changing one. You do not, of course 
expect the same sort of response from a four-year-old that 
you do from a seven-year-old. But you have the right to ex- 
pect some obedience even from a very young child, and even 
with such a child you must set up standards and hold the 
child firmly to these standards. I recall an old saying tO the 
effect that “one must hate the sin but love the sinner.” This 
applies here. Your child must feel inside him that you love 
him, that you are there to help him, that you will help him, 
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but also that certain kinds of behavior in which he may be 
indulging will not be permitted. He must know that when 
you say it must stop, then it must stop. The child must know 
that you are standing ready to help him learn not to repeat 
the unacceptable behavior, and that you will help him find 
Interesting substitutes for it. 

_ Balance—balance—balance—I can but repeat the need for 
it. In no part of your relations with your child is balance so 
important as in this matter of discipline. We can all pick 
Out among our acquaintances parents whose discipline with 
their children we think is too stern and too strict. I am cer- 
tain that each of us knows some unbending, stern father who 
asserts, “When I speak, Philip has got to obey. He must 
learn instant obedience; telling him once is enough!” Then, 
too, we are apt to be acquainted with the ambitious mother 
Who is working so hard to have her children well behaved 
and well mannered that she holds them much too firmly, and 
does not allow them freedom for their own development. On 
the other hand, there are those parents whose children seem 
to run wild. No word is ever spoken to stop them from what- 
ever they may wish to do at any particular moment without 
Tegard to the rights of others. , 

Sometimes parents feel as if they had to walk a tight-rope 
between applying enough discipline to guide their children, 
and yet not having the discipline so strict as to hinder the 
children from free and healthy development. Indeed, it is 
almost like walking a tightrope. But if your discipline really 
comes from understanding and is based on love, you will find 
the way much easier. Children who have confidence in their 
Parents and security in their homes are generally ready to 
gospi whatever pattern of discipline you, the parents, set up 
or them, 

Becoming disciplined is a long-range task. You cannot ex- 
Pect your children to be well disciplined from the very be- 
saning and you cannot expect them to be well disciplined 
PN Parents should do their utmost to be in accord as to 
ike ind of discipline they want for their children. One of 
ato Pings to avoid is letting the children sense that you are 

gee with each other in this respect. I have seen children 

Ree, off one parent against the other in a manner that was 
ice for all those involved. Another thing to avoid is 

ling a child that, if he does not stop, something dire is 
seag to happen, or to tell him that when Daddy comes, he 

ill deal with him. Don’t threaten a child. If he needs a rep- 
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timand or punishment, the time to do it is on the spot. Then 
forget about it. And of course you should never be harsh or 
vindictive—or unfair. 

You undoubtedly want what all healthy families want: a 
happy family. Well-planned discipline based on love will help 
you to achieve this goal. If you use discipline to this extent 
and with this goal in view, you will find that it will reward 
you. Don’t be worried that your child will stop loving you if 
you hold him to definite standards. As long as children know 
and sense that you understand, as long as they find that you 
are being fair with them, and that at the bottom of what you 
do is always love, I think you will be able to steer a course 
that will mean a kind of discipline in the family that will 
prove to be more and more satisfactory. We read in the 
Bible: “Bring up a child in the way he should go, and when 
he is old he will not depart from it.” Is not this advice equally 
good today? Begin when your child is a mere baby, and 
your later discipline problems will be much easier to solve. 


Chapter 14 


How to Get Along with 
Your Relatives 


THE QUESTION WILL probably 
your relatives and their relation 
the grandparents live in the s: 
they live nearby, 
are almost certain 
opinion about the 


arise as to what to do about 
s with your children. Whether 
ame house with you, whether 
or merely come for occasional visits, you 
to come upon considerable differences of 
) h way your children are being raised. Ad- 
mittedly, children today are being brought up differently from 
the way you were brought up when you were young. The 
last twenty or thirty years have seen enormous changes in 
our attitudes toward children of all ages. Much scientific re- 
search has gone on in this field; many things about the de- 
velopment of children are known today that were not known 
in days gone by. It seems only sensible to take advantage of 
this increased knowledge. 

Serious students have for years been studying and observ- 
ing the reactions to certain test situations of groups of chil- 
dren from various kinds of families. The results of extensive 
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Programs of this sort have provided much valuable informa- 
tion on what makes babies and young children behave the 
way they do. There is a great deal of new knowledge and 
insight for us to profit by, so that our children are naturally 
Subjected to different attitudes from their parents and a dif- 
ferent kind of discipline. That means that your parents and 
your in-laws, and even your aunts and uncles, who still hold 
to the way that they brought up their own children, are 
extremely likely to be very critical of the methods that you 
are using in your relations with your children. 

I should like to emphasize once more that I am not asking 
you to discard everything that the older generation tells you. 
I do not want you to lose sight of the fact that the older 
generation may have much of value to offer you. Would it 
Not be folly to cast aside, without stopping to consider whether 
it has any yalue or not, everything that past generations of 
Parents have learned through their own experience, for no 
other reason than that it is old? It is significant that some of 
the “good old” wisdom that has come down to us from long 
ago, is even now being incorporated into some of our more 
modern and scientifically tested ideas. 
3 Mothers and fathers have always known that children need 
See deal of loving. They have been able to see some signs 
mor among brothers and sisters. They may have 
to th that some children felt jealous of the father’s attention 
wae Mother or of the mother’s to the father. Parents were 
to ie of this long before it had been scientifically explained 

eae Therefore, let me suggest again, that you do not 
be ve aside as valueless any and every thing that your mother 
Beier mother-in-law may have learned from her own ex- 

Moth and wishes to pass on to you. ; 
time sna or mothers-in-law who are not engaged in full- 
sional s might very well be called upon by you to act occa- 
ease P. as baby sitters. It will give you more of a feeling of 
Tather fae can leave your child in the care of Grandmother 
school lan with some young and perhaps inexperienced high 
your din Grandmothers probably enjoy being alone with 
eXperien, Ten, and the chances are that they have had the 

nown ce of taking care of their own children. I have 
sitters ane many grandfathers, too, who made fine baby 
them; th e children loved to go walking, or to the park, with 
ave = ey enjoyed their stories; and they were pleased to 

Ae anddad show them how to do a number of things. 

this brings up a certain problem. It is far easier to 
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tell the paid high-school baby sitter just how you want her 
to handle your child than it is to tell Grandmother or Grand- 
father. You must have enough confidence in your own ideas 
on the subject of child training, however, to be ready to insist 
—gently, but firmly and kindly—that the way you and your 
husband have decided upon as the best way to deal with 
various situations with your children is the way Grandma 
or Grandpa should handle them, too. 

Try to be understanding of the attitudes that grandparents 
believe to be the correct ones. With their own children, for 
example, they were told that all they need do was to incul- 
cate good habits by teaching over and over again the correct 
way to do things. They believed in rewarding a child when 
he followed directions accurately and punishing him when he 
failed. Reward for good behavior and punishment for failure 
was thus at the very basis of so-called “habit” training. Also, 
because parents were attempting to establish the most perfect 
set of habits possible, the child had to accept the dictum that 
“Mother knows best.” Parents had to be the final arbiter of 
all things. Accordingly, it became important not to let chil- 
dren have their own way in anything. For if children did 
get what they wanted, that might be the beginning of a “bad 
habit,” and the children might then continue in this bad habit 
instead of following the very good rules and regulations the 
parents were laying down for them. 

All this has changed very greatly, as we very well knoW- 
There was also the period that many of our parents went 
through, which consisted of a blind following of the early 
and extreme phases of progressive education. Now came the 
time when it was held that children were the most important 
individuals in the family and that whatever they wanted tO 
do was the right thing for the very reason that they wanted 
to do it. Children needed to express themselves. How elsè 
could they express their personalities except by doing what 
ever entered their heads? One of my good friends, some 
decades ago, sent her young son, aged four, to one of these 
progressive schools in one of our largest cities. It was in 
the “good old days” when a nurse or maid accompanied the 
child to and from the school. One day the nurse arrive 
home after having called for Peter, very cross and upset be- 
cause the child had gotten paint all over his clothes. She 
remarked to my friend, “Really, Mrs. Norris, I quite agree 
that it’s fine for that school to teach our Petie to express his 
little personality, but must he get paint all over his best sailor 
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suit?” What a far cry from that day to this! 

In this period, it was considered quite permissible for a 
child to burst into the house, no matter how many adults 
might be there, and insist on taking the center of the stage 
to talk about whatever he wanted to talk about. Many of 
these children were completely rude and selfish and with no 
manners at all. Parents in those days, trying to keep up with 
What Were then the accepted ideas, undoubtedly had a hard 
time of it, 

Today we think in different terms. Today’s students of the 
Subject confirm by their studies what has always been basic, 
namely that we must surround our children with warm love 
So that they can have a feeling of confidence in their parents 
and a sense of security in their homes. I am quite certain 
that in this respect, at least, your older relatives will agree 
With What modern investigation has shown to be correct. You 
Will surely have no difficulty in making Grandmother under- 
stand and agree with you that loving children is good for 
them. Nowadays, however, our scientists tell us that the old- 
ashioned habit training is not the best training, particularly 
not for very young children. We have by now pretty much 
discarded the former idea of repeating and repeating and 
‘epeating until a good habit pattern results. , 

Ye no longer believe in rewarding for success, and in 
Punishing for failure. Instead, we feel that a child who has 
een accustomed to love and afřection from his parents will 
‘Xe his parents and will want to imitate them. It is then the 
usiness of the parents to offer the kind of example for the 
puildren that they will want the children to follow. Today we 
ae SY that a child should be permitted to grow and develop 
B 1S own rate, and in response to his own inner needs, not 

Yesponse to some arbitrary pattern we set up for him. 
givi any, grandparents today think that modern parents are 
de ang their children the same kind of leeway that we =< 
cha in the earlier “progressive” theories that allowe 
Whe Ten blindly to follow their impulses and to do exactly 
mae they pleased. Yet our current idea, and this you must 
eve, © clear to the older generation, is not to let the child $ 
its oe he wants to do in exactly the way and at ata 
our ime he wants to. Rather it means that we try to guide 
into children, through our love and understanding of them, 
Ba Ae Kinds of behavior that will stand them in good stead 
to neY grow older. That is, we try to stand beside them ready 

8lve them all the help they may need while they are learn- 
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ing to meet whatever situation arises in their daily lives. It 
means that we can, and will, firmly say no if and when we 
feel that the direction in which the child is tending is harm- 
ful to him or others. It also means that we make every effort 
to understand the motives that are directing him, and that, 
once understanding the motive, we help him into constructive 
rather than destructive behavior. 

I have already mentioned the fact that psychiatrists and 
educators now assure us that children often have inner fears 
of doing what they know they should not do, but that there 
seems at times to be some strong inner drive pushing them 
into continuing to do this wrong thing or following this un- 
healthy impulse. Here is a good place for Mother or Grand- 
mother, Father or Grandfather, to step in, and say no. When 
he senses himself that he is heading the wrong way, a child 
actually appreciates having someone make his decision for 
him. It takes a very perceptive parent to grasp this aspect of 
a child’s behavior, and you will find that it is even more 
difficult for grandparents to understand it. If the grandpat- 
ents are to be with the child for brief periods only, perhaps 
over the Christmas holidays or the like, then you need not 
go into this matter fully. But if the grandparents perhaps live 
in your home or will be with the child frequently or even 
daily, this is a point which you much first understand clearly 
yourself and which you must then explain to the grandparents. 

No matter what you do, and no matter how liberal and 
modern and understanding your parents and your parents- 
in-law are, it is almost inevitable that there should be points of 
divergence in the attitude of the different generations toward 
your children’s bringing up. Shortly after Christmas I was hav- 
ing luncheon with three comparatively young grandmothers 
among my friends. These three all felt that they were very 
modern and up-to-date in their ideas of child rearing. Yet 
all three were complaining bitterly about the way their chil- 
dren were bringing up the grandchildren. As it happened 
each grandmother had been visiting her family over the holi- 
days, and I was struck by how alike their complaints were: 
They felt that the chlidren were being pampered and spoiled 
when, for example, Mother would ask at the table, “Darlings 
do you want applesauce, apricots, or prunes?” and “Shall it 
be cornflakes or oatmeal for breakfast?” Each grandmother 
asked indignantly, “How can such young children know what 

they want?” They reported, with singular unanimity, that 
the children generally ended up by asking for something 
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other than that which had been offered. They said that meal- 
times, with the children at the table with the grownups, were 
a source of constant irritation for the adults because the chil- 
dren always wanted something other than what was being 
Served. These three grandmothers expressed the common fear 
that the children were being completely spoiled in the matter 
of food. Also, one of them reported how her little grand- 
daughter was being brought up on the “demand” program 
of sleeping, Now, not yet two, she was going off to bed 
exactly when she wanted to, which in one instance had meant 
between ten and eleven at night! This grandmother turned to 
me demanding, “How is that child ever going to learn good 
Sleeping habits? And wouldn't you think it is bad for her 
health for her to get to sleep so late at night?” 

Two of the three confessed that they were so unhappy at 
the conditions they saw in their children’s homes that they 
Cut their visits short. I wonder whether the daughters and 
daughters-in-law, the sons and sons-in-law were not as happy 
to see them go as they said they were to leave! y 

ow, this sort of situation should not arise, but alas, it 
oes, all too often. It is extremely difficult for grandparents 
to sit quietly and not protest when they see things going on 
ar ich they think are not good for their beloved grandchil- 
tr en. My advice to young parents in such a situation 1s to 
Ge to be sympathetic toward the feelings of the older genera- 
ton. If you take pains to do so, I am certain that you can 
Eni a number of things about which you and the grandpar- 
deg, can agree, and you can stress these points. Where yoi 
shows disagree, I think the parents should be firm an 
c ae make the decision as to what the attitude toward their 
is poet is to be. I repeat, if it is only for brief visits, there 
fee Particular need to raise the issue, but if grandparents 

. going to be in your home for any length of time or if 
a y live with you, then I am pretty sure that you must take 

rm, but, I beg of you, a pleasant stand on the question 
OW your children are to be handled. 
ents ere is still another side to the picture. Sometimes pars 
rene their turn complain that when they permit their chil- 
a ee Visit at their grandparents’ house, Joey or Janie are 
tend come back home very much “spoiled.” Going to visit 
oy aa ther can be such a happy experience for a girl or 
Called at it would be a great pity if all such visits had to be 
of b off. Almost any child, particularly one with a number 
Fothers and sisters at home, naturally would love to have 
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two adults giving undivided attention to her. Most children 
come back from such visits with very happy tales of the good 
times they had. This does not mean that they are spoiled to 
the extent that they no longer fit easily into your family pat- 
tern. I suggest that grandparents work out some system, with- 
out any show of favoritism among the children, of course, 
whereby all of the children can come for visits at various 
times, each one separately, if that can possibly be managed. 

Another difficulty that may arise with grandparents is 10 
the matter of gifts. One grandmother recently complained to 
me, “What is the sense of my having a pretty and charming 
little granddaughter, if I can’t put pretty clothes—frilly 
dresses and skirts and blouses and party sweaters—on het. 
send my daughter the sweetest little dresses for Sandra, but she 
never lets the child wear any of them—ever.” Young mothers 
today are too busy and have far too much to do to wash and 
iron quantities of dainty dresses for their little girls. It seems 
to me that they have adopted a very sensible way of dressing 
the children so that boys and girls can play freely, without 
making a lot of work for mother as laundress. Again, I think 
it is a good idea for you to have a clear understanding with 
your older-generation relatives. Let them know that while you 
think little girls look sweet and attractive in pretty dresses, 
and little boys in nicely tailored suits, you feel that you 
should dress your children in the way that fits your kind of 
life today. If your relatives want to buy them dungarees and 
sweat shirts for gifts, that will be fine, and you and the chil- 
dren will be pleased. But ask them to refrain from more 
showy clothes that require much more time and attention to 
be kept clean. 

Sometimes grandparents buy expensive toys for theif 
grandchildren that are quite beyond the ability of the chil- 
dren to enjoy. Naturally, I do not want you to appear Un- 
grateful for gifts or offers of help from relatives, but try tO 
find some gracious way of curbing grandparents if they are 
overgenerous. One of my young friends solved the problem 
very satisfactorily by suggesting to Grandma and Grandpa 
that government savings bonds would make most acceptable 
birthday presents for Harry and Ellen. 

Of course your relatives love your children, so do what 
you can to let them enjoy them, too. Relatives can be a real 
help to young parents. What can be more reassuring, fO! 
example, than for you to have your mother come to stay 
with the family while you go to the hospital for another 
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baby? I have known of many a loving, mature, experienced 
mother who came into the home to lend a hand where there 
was serious illness in the home. And we all know of many 
mothers and mothers-in-law who did a fine job of “keeping 
the home fires burning” during the war, while their daughters 
and daughters-in-law went out to some full-time war job. 
And even afterward, many an older-generation woman is still 
doing the same kind of a worth-while job. 

Try to put the whole question of relatives on a give-and- 
take basis. Young parents should decide on what attitude is 
to be taken toward the child’s training. Parents should not 
interfere with the grandparents’ enjoyment of their grand- 
Children—as long as no harm is being done to the child. You 
should be ready to accept graciously the gifts the grandpar- 
ents make to you, whether it is adding another pair of hands 
to a busy household or whether it is a station wagon to take 
Father to the train in the morning. Show your appreciation, 
and guide their generosity into more suitable channels if you 

nd that their standards and yours are very different. By 
Meeting differences in viewpoint as they arise with firmness, 
800d common sense, and graciousness, I am quite sure that 
th young parents and the older relatives can gain much 


rom the close association of families of three, or more, 
generations, 
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The Gifted Child—Is It Yours? 


ae YOU A gifted child in your family? This is not being 
do 1..°ctiously; it is being asked in all sincerity. For if you 
Can me a gifted child, you will want to learn as much as yon 
for -OUt what is being done by psychologists and educator 

Sifted children, You will want to know what your role 
parent should be in his training and education. There i 
ee group, The American Association for Gifted cni- 
qie is giving much time and thought and study tor e 
Publishe of how best to develop these children. They hav 


Carn ed a number of their studies; from these parents can 
hen 2004 deal. o 
ere is an old saying to the effect that “each crow thin! 


at 
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her own offspring is the blackest,” and I am fully aware that 
many parents look at their own children through rose-colored 
spectacles. Not only do we find it fascinating to watch them 
develop from day to day and acquire new skills, but it gives 
us a pleasant glow to look upon our darlings as more beaull- 
ful, more intelligent, and more gifted than the children of 
our friends or relatives or neighbors. Now this kind of gifted- 
ness, the kind that practically every mother and father feels 
exists in each child of theirs, is not the kind of giftedness 
that I am discussing here. This chapter concerns rather the 
children with unusual intelligence who are going to challenge 
the educational skills of their parents and teachers. If we are 
to develop to the fullest the abilities of our gifted children, 
we have much to learn. À 

When we think of giftedness in children, we sometimes 
limit it to some special talent, such as music, dancing, paint- 
ing, or the like. If your child seems to be talented in any such 
direction, you will naturally want him to have early training 
in that field. But be sure that it is real talent that you notice, 
rather than just a passing fancy of the child’s. Because three- 
year-old Barbara prefers to bang on the piano rather than 
to play with her dolls, as most of her playmates do, does not 
mean that she is going to be a female Mozart. Most children 
enjoy singing, most children enjoy painting, most children 
love to play around with color, and most children love danc- 
ing and rhythm games. Naturally you will do what you cat 
to provide an outlet in these directions for your children. 

What specific training can you provide for a really talented 
child? To a very large degree, the answer depends on the Te 
sources of your particular community. If your little girl 1$ 
graceful and likes to dance, you may like to think that she 
is going to be a ballerina. You have doubtless read that in 
order to become a really fine dancer, a child must begin 
training at a very tender age. However, unless the little girl 
1S really unusually talented, three or four seems a bit youn’ 
to begin lessons. But, if there happens to be a group of chil- 
dren in your neighborhood who are taking lessons, it might 
be a good idea to find out how gifted your own daughter 
really is. As she dances with the other children, the teache? 
can probably help you find out whether her talent is unusu? 
or whether it is just a child’s natural joy in movement an 
rhythm. 

Try to be as objective as you can. Look carefully into your 
own feelings and ambitions for your child. Did you perhaps 
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want to be a dancer when you were growing up? Have you 
perhaps nourished the feeling through the years that if only 
you had had good training and the opportunity for early 
lessons, you yourself might have been a ballerina? Do you 
perhaps feel cheated because long ago you did not get the 
opportunity you wished for, to develop your dancing talent? 
efore you go ahead with your little girl’s training, make 
Sure that you are not using little Peggy to make up for some- 
thing of Which you were deprived. Over and over again, 
Parents, without being aware of it, try to satisfy their own 
ambitions through their children. They think they are inter- 
ested only in developing Peggy’s talents; what they are uncon- 
Sciously doing is trying to make up for their own undeveloped 
Capacities. Beware of this. Children, whether talented or not, 
Whether average or even below average, have the right to 
develop in accordance with their own needs, not yours. 
Educators all agree that children should not be pushed. 
This applies particularly in the case of children with special 
talents, Their developing muscles, their developing brains, 
their developing personalities should not be made to take the 
Strain of too highly specialized training. Try to find out, with 
the help of some of your child’s teachers, whether the child 
18 simply exhibiting a normal interest in some form of artistic 
expression. Most good public school programs include music 
ca art; teachers all over the country are helping children 
aoe orchestras and bands to get enjoyment from making 
on Att teachers similarly encourage the children to ee 
some ent to use crayons, ink, oils, and water colors, an 
ge hold exhibitions of various forms of art work. This 
to toe a program is valuable for all chlidren; it also serves 
ae disclose any special talent a child may possess. 
reset for the sake of the specific training the child is 2 
wi ave and also because of the special emotional training A 
sort _ it is good that outstanding artistic talent, of the 
sible am discussing, should be recognized as early as pos 
e set Owever, these children with special talents should no 
ing t aside as something extra-special. Because Judy is learn- 
ace. Play the piano is no reason for excusing her from her 
John of Washing the family dishes lest she spoil her po 
Gina is playing the violin, is not to be deprived of the 
he TFE of handling tools in the carpentry shop because 
Koma conceivably hurt his fingers. They should live as 
talent Ke life as possible if they are to find happiness in their 
Toughout their lives. 
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There is another kind of gifted child, who may not show 
outstanding artistic talent. This is the one who is above aver- 
age in his general intelligence. These gifted children are the 
potential leaders of the future, and in a democracy such as 
ours, it is extremely important that we should have well- 
trained and gifted leaders who can use their very best efforts 
for the good of their fellow men. We must learn to arrange 
our children’s programs so that they will make the best use 
of all their abilities in meeting this challenge of leadership- 
Parents of gifted children have both a very great responsi- 
bility and a great opportunity. This is particularly the case 
when the child is still sufficiently young so that he is influ- 
enced more by the home and the family than by school 
and the outside world. 

In training such a child, we have to strike a balance be- 
tween letting the child know that he has unusual abilities, 
and developing in him the humility to recognize that these 
abilities must be disciplined and trained for use. Guard 
against setting your gifted child apart, or handling him too 
differently from his brothers and sisters or the other children 
in the school or neighborhood. Such children especially need 
emotional stability and control. You are the ones who can 
start, while they are still very young, to help them acquire 
these essential qualities, 

Thus a special responsibility rests on you, the parents of 
a gifted child, to do an extra-good job of getting him ready 
for school and for the advanced training that he will be re- 
ceiving later. You are going to need a lot of understanding, 
patience, and knowledge in order to be able to help lay the 
foundations for happiness for your gifted child. 

One early evidence of unusual ability is a child's tremen- 
dous curiosity and his driving interest to find out all about 
things. He will be insatiable in his questions; he will want 
real answers. He does not want to be put aside, nor would it 
be fair to put him aside, with, “I haven’t time to talk about 
that now” or “I'll tell you tomorrow or some other time: 
If you know the answer, take the time to answer his ques- 
tion. If you don't, say so honestly, and tell him that you will 
try to find out. In this rapidly developing age of science, it 
would not surprise me if even four- and five- and six-yeal 
olds come asking us questions that seem like Greek to US: 
Sometimes a busy mother may have to reply, “I'm sure 
Daddy knows much more about this than I do; let’s wait 
till he comes home and ask him.” 


e 
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Tra will probably find that this gifted child of yours is 
fea in all sorts of natural phenomena. He will want to 
end about flowers, birds, animals, trees, clouds, where the 
ee comes from, and why the snow is white. Very likely, 
Ble. A will find him showing an enormous interest in peo- 
ae ing all sorts of questions about boys and girls and 
d ae and fathers and families. I have heard parents say, 
up site tc even heard teachers say, that it is not easy to keep 
eee the questions that a gifted child can ask. However, 
of a a you that it will be worth trying to keep abreast 
about Pil ibid interests. At first you can read to him 
pate ese things. After he learns to read by himself, he can 
But 4 e answers to a great many of his questions by himself. 
squ 5 the early years, guard against doing anything to 
ee his curiosity and his interest in a variety of things. 
than Ost gifted children use bigger words and longer sentences 
iew Other children their age. They like to experiment with 
ee unusual words; they delight in recounting their ex- 
= nae Sometimes they are so talkative that grownups may 
thas mente to think that they talk too much; we may find 
and fee wishing that they would be quiet once in a while 
Su ts have peace. But by patient listening you can help 
e to hi d cultivate a capacity that is going to be very valua- 
just um later on in life—to find the exact words to express 
mee he means. 
holdin a only to show, but to have, an interest in what is 
ored Ae attention. Children very soon sense if adults are 
hat their stories, and they react by turning in upon 
ey ane from being eager, outgoing, outspoken children, 
velop eai withdrawn, daydreaming ones. We want to de- 
not subdu tie een _outgoing, friendly, gifted youngsters, 
on emea , shy, retiring ones, whose interests turn in only 
eing eigene The foundation for this desirable quality of 
be fore re S gain and to impart knowledge can be laid even 
It lies ioe ar school days begin, and the responsibility for 
iien er Wid, you, the parents. 
ow an earl ith unusually high intelligence generally also 
themselye rly love for books. Before they are able to read by 
aloud to a Sa have said, you can help them by reading 
now it e stories that lie within their field of interest. T 
Your litt] es a good deal of time for you to read aloud to 
T e fellow, and I know that every busy mother has a 
many other thi se Gates ine 
You will do er things to do, but it will be rewarding if 
a good deal of reading aloud to your child. 
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Many a famous scientist has begun his interest in science 
through the books that were read aloud to him in early life. 
I do not suggest that you look at your young son and say to 
yourself, “Harold is going to be an Einstein, so I shall read 
nothing but scientific books to him.” What I do mean is that 
you are to watch for his budding interests, and that guided 
by the questions he asks and by his general activities, you 
help direct his reading interests. 

From extensive studies of gifted children that have been 
going on for at least a quarter of a century, we have learned 
that many of the qualities and abilities which make for gifted- 
ness become apparent at an early age. These studies have 
been extremely valuable in guiding educators in their plan- 
ning and school programs for unusually bright children. But 
even more interesting, I believe, have been the extensive 
follow-up studies of gifted children that have been made. 
For the most part, these boys and girls have developed into 
unusually fine young people who are above the average in 
their personality development, and who have, in general, 
made extremely good adjustments to life. They are success- 
ful in the professions and in the various occupations they 
have entered, and they have a high record of success in their 
marriages and in their family lives. 

_ Out of these same studies have come very definite contra- 
dictions of some of the notions formerly held with regard to 
gifted children, People used to think that gifted children were 
prigs and sissies, and that it was not a good idea to recognize 
potential giftedness in a child lest he become conceited and 
impossible to live with. It was held that stressing their special 
abilities would only separate them socially from children of 
their own age and in this way would harm them emotionally- 
All this has been shown to be quite incorrect. We have 
learned, on the contrary, that if our training for gifted chil- 
dren is properly done, they will be likely to become more 
valuable citizens and actually to have more fun along the 
way than the average child. ‘ 

Because the gifted child Picks up knowledge more readily 
and more quickly than other chlidren, such a child has more 
time left over for developing his special interest or talent, 
for athletics, and for fun. Because gifted children usually 
have qualities of leadership, they are usually able to enjoy 
their contacts with other children, There is no reason why ĉ 
child who is a leader must develop into a “bossy” child. 
Really gifted children have the intelligence and can be traine 
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to have the social awareness to recognize that leadership 
does not necessarily involve bossiness or a desire to dominate. 
2 Don’t allow the training of your gifted child, particularly 
g he is still very young, to be too specialized; try to let the 
child develop along various different lines. Here, especially, 
and even more than in other children, we must try to have 
the child gain a strong sense of confidence in himself and an 
awareness of his own abilities. 

To sum up, let me urge you to be alert to your child’s 
Possibilities and to help him develop his interests so that you 
Will be able to decide as objectively as possible whether or 
not your child is really gifted. If he is, in the sense of having 
Special artistic talents, provide opportunities for developing 
His interests along the lines of his special talent, without neg- 
lecting other fields. If your child shows unusual intelligence, 
begin early to help him find outlets for his interests and abili- 
ties. You will find growing up with a gifted child a very 
challenging experience, for you will find that you will be 
8towing with him. 

Othing will contribute so much to the potential happiness 
p a gifted child as good emotional balance. Give him oppor- 
re aties within your family for leadership, but exercise care 
© do nothing that will make him feel unduly superior to his 
Sisters and brothers or other playmates. Rather, try to get 
an to realize that more responsibility rests on him, just be- 
d use he has intelligence that is above the average. I do not 
eny that this seems a big load for a young child to carry, 
PA Treason of his giftedness, the child will, if properly 
diffi led, be able to take on this extra burden without undue 
is culty, He needs help of course. So help him to find where 
i interests really lie, help him to develop these interests, 
lia all, try to help him to take his place as a happy 
Bas a happy family. ; 
tion Ta thought has to go into the planning for the educa- 
taken E development of the gifted child. Great care must be 
abiliti est they be pushed too far or too fast, or lest their 
later te be exploited. All of these things would hurt him in 
Og ife. Like every other child, the gifted child has a right 
grow aPpy childhood. He has a right to be a child and to 
Once Up with all the fun that the ordinary child has. Here, 
o un the responsibility rests on you, the parents. te 
and that your gifted child gets his share of social activities 
in fy Un. See that his special abilities are not discussed openly 
nt of him so that he should not become cocky and con- 
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ceited. Encourage his abilities—yes, by all means—but don’t 
make a show-off of him. Like all other children, he should 
have every possible opportunity to express himself through 
hobbies, through all forms of art expression. Let him talk 
freely about what interests him, and insofar as you can, an- 
swer his questions, or direct him to where he can find the 
answers. Your responsibility is great, and it is two-fold: first, 
to help widen and enlarge his interests and his experiences; 
then, equally important, to help fit the gifted child into his 
proper place with the rest of the children. Don’t let him get 
a feeling of smug satisfaction because he is better or smarter 
than the other children in the family or in the neighborhood 
or school. On the other hand, don’t let your other children 
feel they are inferior, because they have a gifted brother or 
sister. You will find it a challenging occupation to guide your 
gifted child, but you will enjoy doing it; will prove a task 
that is rewarding to the child, to you, and to the society 
which he is going to serve. 


Chapter 16 


How Families Work and 
Play Together 


A LARGE PART of the fun of havin 
good times that families have wh, 
People from other countries ari 
informality of our American family life and at the great 
number of things that American families do together. For 
example, there is a great difference in the attitude of Ameri- 
can and English families toward their children. It is some- 
thing quite outside his experience for an English visitor to 
see children as young as three sharing the family table. By 
contrast, in England, the children would be having their 
meals separately in the nursery and going off to bed soon 
afterward. It is a regular thing in this country—we scarcely 
Pay any attention to it—to have the whole family get into 
the car for a drive on Sunday. The children as a matter of 
course share these trips, with cither a picnic outdoors oF 
having dinner at some country inn or luncheon place. , 
This going out to dinner, the whole family together making 


g a family comes from the 
en they do things together. 
e generally amazed at the 
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a delightful occasion of it, is a pleasant practice of ours. I 
have seen families have as good a time in a battered old 
jalopy as in a fine new car. The main thing is the fun and 
enjoyment that the whole family gets out of being together. 
There are other advantages, too. It provides an excellent op- 
Portunity for the children to become accustomed to social 
amenities. It is so much easier for them to sit up straight 
and to keep elbows off the table and to chew their food 
Gant in a restaurant full of strangers than it is at home. 
ie ren Teadily accept the idea that a certain kind of social 
Ral Is desirable; they want to do what the rest of the 
Ae i Is doing, and it is easy to imitate Mother and Dad. If 
eatin ind of outing is started early, children will look upon 
in a restaurant as a perfectly simple thing and will 
ave no sense of uneasiness about it later on. 
ei am always very much interested in the relations of par- 
S and children as one observes them in other countries. I 
wie frequently noticed in France the great love and devotion 
fe the immediate family and all the relatives shower on 
noth; aby of the family. French parents apparently know 
ee about professional baby sitters. Grandmére or Uncle 
seems Or some other adult member of the family always 
and ee and happy to take care of the baby when Father 
eveni. other want to go to the opera or to the theater in the 
their ng. French children appear much more serious about 
gol work than our American children, and there is 
us, abaly no concern among the French, as there is among 
in oi adjusting” little Jean to his group 1n school. To 
individua is an individual, and they expect him to keep a 
is little a He follows the pattern set by his father, anı 
the anes Marie follows the pattern set by her mother. 
© dignig, Tench children I have seen seem to be learning 
adults a Children so that they may grow up to be dipae 
Manners S a rule, French children have charming, dignifie 
Can we are quite different from those of our ae 
More a ren. Ours have much greater freedom and muc 
18 to patent ease in their relations with the grownups. Who 
I p 7 Which way is better? = 
Spain Vo Often enjoyed, too, watching Spanish families. Tn 
p even eal all families are large; a family of six, eight, 
families en children is not by any means unusual. When 
Sod are ag large as this, there must of necessity be a 
al of give-and-take among the children. The older 


Ones 
e . 
an be seen helping take care of the little ones. I have 
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seen large families of children at the beaches with Mother 
and Father on Sundays, the older ones perhaps teaching the 
younger children to swim, the one- or two-year-old sitting by 
himself on the sand where the waves might gently Jap over 
him, and the very youngest being taken in for a dip in his 
mother’s arms. 3 
Here is a family party quite different from our typical 
American one. They had come to the beach all together on 
a bus or tram, for in present-day Spain, there are few private 
automobiles. What I should like to emphasize is that children 
everywhere seem to be happiest and to thrive best when they 
are loved a great deal within the family, and when the family 
does things together as a unit. That gives everyone a feeling 
of solidarity, and it ought to give us a sense of kinship with 
families all over the world. It is good to know that genera- 
tion after generation of families have sensed and known that 
loving and helping each other is the best foundation for suc- 
cessful family life. Successful family life means happy chil- 
dren; happy children mean successful family life. 2, 
Religious training for children is an interest or activity 
where a family can and should be close together. Whatever 
your religious beliefs, I urge you to pass them on to your 
children. Children need religion, as do adults. It can give 
them a sense of greater oneness with their family and later, 
as their environments and their interests widen, with society 
as a whole. There is perhaps no greater tie between parents 
and children than a common attitude toward religion. I think 
that it is well to teach our children the religion of their par- 
ents. Every effort should be made to have them attend Sunday 
school, or Sabbath school, or First Day school, or catechism 
classes, or any other classes or groups for teaching children 
the faith of their fathers. For a young child to learn that God 
is a Supreme Being, that He is everywhere watching over all 
of us, helps give a child a greater sense of security and of 
confidence in his parents, in his home, and in his surround- 
ings. 
Among the questions that children are bound to ask about 
everything that comes within their experience, there are sure 
to be some that have religious implications. I recall overheat 
ing two six-year-olds talking. Betty was saying, “Oliver, why 
don’t you come to Sunday school with me next Sunday! , 
To which Oliver replied: “What do you do in Sunday school? 
“Oh,” answered Betty, “we learn all about God and how He 
created us.” Whereupon Oliver retorted scornfully: “Good- 
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Ness, that’s silly! Why, your mother and your father created 
you, and you grew inside your mother’s body.” Children 
easily get confused about God and what a Supreme Being 
has to do with the world that they know. But I believe that 
living and growing with your children means more than just 
answering their questions about the so-called “facts of life.” 
Somehow, they must get from you and from your religion, 
the sense that there is a great plan underlying everything that 
happens to us, and that as individuals, as families, as com- 
munities, and as nations, we all fit into this overall plan. So, 
I urge you to share with your children the religion you have. 
Make every effort to explore with them and to share with 
them, the beauty and mystery of religious beliefs. You will 
find that children respond eagerly to the simple Bible stories, | 
as generations of children have done before them. | 
At school, on the street, and in the neighborhood, your 
children are going to associate with children from families 
Of various religious faiths or with no faith at all. They are 
going to wonder about this, and probably ask you questions 
about differences, as for example, between Catholics, Prot- 
estants, and Jews. We are trying to build a world not only 
Of tolerance of differences, but of acceptance of them 
World in which we accept people for what they are without 
Tegard to their particular race, creed, or color. If we mgr 
© Teligious training of our children early in their lives, if | 
iE share our own faith with them, they will get an ai 
ee from their own religion that will help them teti 
reli; echt the differences in the way people thin ane 
nee I think it is important for you to impress on sae 
fro Only the feelings of security and assurance that eo 
that their own religious beliefs, but also the a HE 
th there are many people who differ from them ah n 
ST ideas about religion. There is a fine book called 
od: The Ways We Worship Him by Florence Fitch, BNE 
ther may enjoy, first reading it aloud to your chlidren w 
Sur letting them read it for themselves. It will, I pcan a 
the, children to understand the common beliefs underlying 
Various religions. g Juable 
joi eligious training for your children provides a va B : 
family interest, It binds families together in ^ en 
oun 2 be the basis of their daily lives. It pionii i 
erve ation on which to build the ethical ideals W “ thes 
take oe children all their lives. Some parents BETE an 
eir very young children to church with them bec 
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the children have to sit still for a relatively long time. To 
meet this objection, many churches provide a kind of nursery 
school for the youngest children while their parents attend 
regular church services. The practice of having the parents 
go to church, perhaps taking the older children with them 
while the younger members of the family are in the church 
nursery group is another way that families can do things 
together. x 

You can probably think of any number of other things 
that your own family can do together. It is this togetherness 
which helps to build good family relations and to provide 
security for the children. When a family does things to- 
gether, the youngest ones can have a share in accord with 
their abilities, and the older ones can take part by assuming 
certain small responsibilities. In this way you can help an 
aggressive child to find constructive outlets for his energies 
and can draw the shy child into the general activities. Some 
families especially enjoy picnics, or trips to the beach, or out- 
door cooking in their own backyard—the list can go on 
indefinitely. 

Especially valuable is the building-up of family traditions. 
When young men and women tell their children such things 
as, “When we were children, we always had a special kind of 
cake on Daddy’s birthday” or “At our house, the child was 
always allowed to choose whatever he wanted on the menu 
for his birthday dinner,” they are fostering a healthy soli- 
darity in the family, Christmas, Valentine’s Day, the closing 
of school, or any time at all can be made a special occasion. 

I have explained why it is a good idea for families to do 
many things together. But there is a danger. Sometimes fami- 
lies as a unit have such good times together that the children 
get into the habit of staying at home and continuing to enjoy 
their own family group rather than striking out for them- 
selves and joining in the larger interests of the neighborhood, 
and later of the community. This is especially true in the 
Case of a shy child or a child who happens to live in a neigh 
borhood Where there are no children of his or her own age- 
You will need to take special pains to see to it that your chil 
enjoys not only the fun and frolic that your own family pro~ 

vides, but also Participates in the activities of neighbors an 
schoolmates, 

The happiness and security your children can find within 
the limited family circle should be combined with the ad- 
vantages of associating with their contemporaries on theif 
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own level. It is a good idea for you to begin’ carly to ie ae 
Some children other than family members in pera eed 
family Parties and activities. Children love to be a ae hones 
amily circle, and they can also learn to share be stressed 
With a friend. One side of the picture should not be family 
fo the exclusion of the other. For example, I ee n ee 
in Which there are two lovely girls. When the ane it neces- 
Young, their father’s profession of engineering post it some- 
saty for the family to travel a great deal ‘This må each new 
What difficult for the girls to find lasting friends ae They 
locality, in which they stayed for only short bn each other 
got into the habit of depending more and more oe they grew 
and on their Parents for their interest and fun. nd happy 
Older, the family somehow seemed such ay close a of boys 
Unit that the girls were never quite at ease in anaes when 
and girls of their own age. Now the girls are at oth of them 
Most of their contemporaries are marrying. a self-con- 
Seem to find it difficult to develop the freedom ciations with 
dence that they need for easy and happy meee forwar' 
ung men, Apparently neither of these ae result of too 
Marrying and having a home of her own. 


A houghtful 
Sia “togetherness” in a family is something for tl 
arents to bear in mind. onal security 
in to build for real family solidarity, emotion: 
the f; 


iti ven 
aditions, © 
j amily group, lots of shared pleasures; tr aon io 
Jokes, but see to it that all this is not to t > ee 
lg Neig borhood, school, and pigania oe: bi aie chil- 
ae Children to grow from being merely t 
Ten to P 


i i i n right. 
eing mature individuals in their OW 


Chapter 17 


Questions Parents Most 
Often Ask 


ial 
å ators, SOC 
TORs, PSYCHoLocisTs, psychiatrists, ene upon bY 
Parente wall who work with children—are ea re oeio 
thos, 'S to answer a great many questions. a 

© that seem to be most baffling to par 


tion: « 
: 


I 
; to do as 
How can I get my child to mind me, 
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Answer: This is generally the first question that comes up 
when parents seek help on the problems with their children 
that trouble them. I have devoted two whole chapters to the 
subject of discipline because I feel it is so important in our 
relations with our children. But when you ask, “How can I 
get my child to mind me?” you probably refer to instant re- 
sponse to a command of yours. My suggestion is that you 
make your times of command as few as possible, and fewer 
and fewer as your child grows up. Much better a command 
not given, than a command given and not followed. 

When your child is very young, and you say, “Stop that 
because you feel that it is necessary, and the child does not 
stop, my advice is that you insist that he do stop, even to 
the point of restraining him physically. Make him understand 
that you will accept nothing but real obedience. You must 
remember, however, that a very young child often enjoys 
playing with you, so that when you say, “Come here,” he 
will often playfully run off at once in the opposite direction. 
Play with your child when you are playing, but when you 
feel that obedience is in order, insist on obedience. Watch 
your commands. Don't issue too many of them. Try to make 
Sure that you are not expecting more obedience from your 
child than he is capable of giving. Help him to grow into 
obedience by being reasonable in your commands. Ask for 
obedience only when it is both necessary and possible for 
him to obey, 

As your child grows in the self-discipline which you are 


trying to develop in him, you will find less and less necessity 
for any commands, 


P 


Question: “How can I make my child truthful?” 


Answer: I am certain that we all agree that we want our chil- 
dren to tell the truth; we all agree, too, that we want our 
children to develop their imaginations. No one would like 
to see a child go through life entirely literal in all his attt- 
tudes, devoid of any imagination. Now, how to strike a hapPY 
medium? Most little children, almost as soon as they learn 
to talk, love to tell stories. It is a common practice for them 
to describe something that they have seen in what appears 
to you to be a wildly exaggerated manner. They may say; 
for example, “Johnny down the street has a new dog ae 
the dog's bigger than my Daddy.” Children do see things i 
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a somewhat different proportion than we do, and besides, if 
something appears big to them, they want to make it really 
big and impressive when they talk about it. 
Furthermore, children live so much in their imaginations 
that for them to dream up a story that is wide of the truth 
comes a common occurrence. What shall you do about it? 
ou can handle it by recognizing, and letting the child know 
that you Tecognize, that these stories of theirs are the result 
Of normal imagination or normal exaggeration. For example 
you might say, “Yes, that’s a fine story. I love that ‘pretend’ 
Story of yours. Now shall I tell a story? Do you want it to 
e a ‘pretend’ story like yours, or a true story?” Setting up 
© difference between a “pretend” and a true story will often 
© Just exactly what your child needs to help him recognize 
the difference between truth and fantasy. 
t seems almost unnecessary to add, in this connection, 
at You yourself must be truthful. You cannot expect to 
tell a little white lie and have it pass unnoticed with a child 
stening. You must also keep your promises to the child. 
f you break such a promise, you are apt to be charged, “But 
you told me a lie.” If Sally finds you are truthful with her, 
t Will be much easier for her to develop the habit of being 
Tuthful with you, 
ildren, especially when they are lonely, often invent an 
nary playmate for themselves, and then they will often 
Patt : eir own misbehavior on this imaginary playmate. 
y had invented two of these playmates for herself when 

boy bout five. Their names were Gri and Thi, one a 
ones wy. the other a girl. According to Patty, they were the 
doing pe Were always telling her what to do when she was 
e, the ne wrong thing, but when her behavior was accepta- 
Were sot herself took the credit. For a while her stories 
them, 7 U8hly colored that her mother began to worry about 
about pp ever, there is no cause for you to be alarmed 
last too ese imaginary playmates of your child, unless they 
ad real Ong. The thing to do is to try and find real interests 
Playmates, instead of leaving the child so much to 
800g» o Vices. Very often, the children who are considered 


Native’, Wiet children are the ones who develop these imagi- 
© Wa 

Playmais. T 

o 


magi 


heir make-believe stories and their imaginary 

ten Keep them interested and quiet so that they 

Poudle ee into any sort of mischief, and thus cause no 

Try to g- the adults. Beware of a child who is too “good.” 
out why he is so good. 


tes ofte 
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The quick answer, then, is: More interests, more friends, 
more opportunities for play. 


P on 
Question: “How can I teach my child good manners? 


Answer: First of all, make clear to yourself just whet I 
mean by good manners. On this subject, you are very lieg 
to come into conflict with your older-generation rela 
Perhaps the biggest complaint of present-day gianuparrde 
is that present-day children seem to have no manners. YO 


i 5 r 
will have to set up some kind of standard for manners fo 
your own famil 


a 
ore smoothly if children are held Om 
manners. Certainly, however, we ba in 
be prissy, nor do we want them to tU 


into little hypocrites, You simply cannot expect an angry 
child, for example, to Say “Please” to another child when 
that child has just snate 


hed his toy away from him. 

Perhaps the quick answer is to set up a moderate yee 

of good manners and gracious living together in your hor 
ances are that your child will gradually fall in Wi 


Xpect your yer i ry mannerly, 
and don’t be surprised rine hi fo be Yey 


im at 
i ef taught him 4 
the crucial moment Orgets what you g 


Question: “How can I ‘sit op’ ; ; ithout 
5 i on Id wi 
Spoiling his spirit?” ge’ SBESsSIVE: eli 
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breaking other children’s toys as well as his own?” Formerly 
this kind of aggressiveness was looked upon as essentially 
a masculine quality, but we now know that little girls can be 
Very aggressive and get into many fights, too. 
t Fa child is continuously and unpleasantly aggressive, try 
¥ look behind his actions to see what causes this kind of 
teens Is he being repressed at home, and does he there- 
Is h ave a need to show off when he gets away from home? 
e unhappy or ill at ease at home or in school, and does 
to to put on a show of being a fighter in order to prove 
imself and others that he is an important individual? 
ei ie want or need more attention, and is he perhaps 
ow? Fi on a bid for such attention in the only way he knows 
t ig: a think we talk about aggressiveness so much because 
and ju Unpleasant quality that usually baffles both parents 
teachers. As long as there are children, we can expect 
ae nd disagreements; as long as homes and schools ao 
some aia perfect—and that means always—there will i 
For ildren who are too assertive. What can we do about i : 
qualiti the child who shows too many of these aggre 
is ry try to provide whatever appears to be lac one 
and to now, is only a quick answer that is really tog short 
in mila, generalized. I suggest it merely as a generi 2 te 
grows cases of unpleasant aggressiveness. If your chi sh 
my teat continues to become more and more ar oe 
octo, edice is that you seek outside help from your fa 
T, Pediatrician, or a child guidance agency- 


i 


Question. « iy 
‘estion: “How can I ‘bring out’ my shy child? 


Answer: This ; 
Mug?” This is the reverse of the picture of agg" i 
i a the same kind of needs which cause aggressive ‘ap 
and pu Cause a child of a different temperament to be shy 
ay oul, A child may really want to show aggressione 
Possible in to assert himself, but may find it difficult ox ae 
ja in the family circle. Perhaps the mother or the ae 
Petha Mineering and hold the reins too tight on the © A 
famil Ps there is a more aggressive sister Or brother in hi 
The o With whom the child feels that he cannot compete. 


e s] Act wo 
Ups ay child is often a more comfortable one T 


aggressiveness. 


very p © With, but he needs your attention e 
ch? bit as m than, the aggressive 
hild nuch as, perhaps even moe etal ae 


Chilg ;. © Once more, you must try 


i i ou 
'S covering up by his shyness, and then, insofar as y' 
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can, try to improve the conditions at the bottom of his be- 
havior. 

More companions, more hobbies and interests, more love 
and attention from his parents—these are the quick answers 
to this question. 


Question: “How can I teach my child to co-operate?” 


Answer: Mary Anne, of pre-school age, is an individualist 
of the first water. Yet co-operation is something that she will 
be needing when she gets to school. As adults we know that 
we have to do a lot of co-operating in order to make life. 
with others smoother and more pleasant. But stop and think 
—do you want to teach Mary Anne to be too co-operative? 
As a baby, of course, she knew nothing about co-operation. 
She was the first child and the queen in the family. Every- 
thing was done for her; so far as possible, her every wish 
was granted. Gradually she had to learn to live with her 
parents, her younger sisters and brothers, and with her other 
playmates. Co-operation is needed, yes, but not too much © 
it. We want our children to retain their individuality, tO 
develop their own sturdy personalities. To co-operate to the 
extent of learning to live happily in a group is important. To 
co-operate so much that a child loses his own individuality 
is too much. Children in large families early learn co-opera= 
tion through the normal give-and-take of family life. For 
smaller families or for an only child, you will definitely hav? 
to set up some program for teaching co-operation to the de- 
gree that you think advisable. The best way, as always, is to 
teach by example. f 
If Mother and Father are co-operative, Susan will be likely 
to follow their example. If the members of the family if 
general are co-operative, the younger children will pick ' 
up quite naturally. It is a good plan to get some idea 9: 
co-operation into a child’s attitudes before he goes off 
school, because there he is surely going to have to learn 


co-operate with his classmates. You do not want this !ess™ 
to be too hard for him. 


Question: “How can I help my child to learn respect for the 
property of others?” 


Answer: Here the question of Stealing is involved. Many pa 
ents are very much worried about their children’s steali"S 
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and to my mind 
seriousness , they are worried out of i 
pesos lie = pioen True, it is po an R ia 
later life. But in > it can become serious if it continues int 
look Upon ag peed child, what you as the mother may 
f e property of eid is really not stealing at all. Respect for 
erence between “ ers demands an understanding of the dif- 
young child ee mine” and “thine.” In the eyes of a way 
experience os is his. When he was an infant, his 
ag What he aes ayara that comes into his ken is really 
“4 feels that he. c e gets. When he begins toddling around 
te ver he w can have everything he sees and he takes 
The best ants—until he is stopped 
Property of others is for you to young ¢ 
jive him i ers is for you to have respi 
is books hi place of his own where he 
even if son is treasures, and have respect f 
like to kee ne of them are not the very thing 
Prefer to ee ABA may even be things that Y 
‘ow away! It is also your responsibility tO see 


the little one will, 
You cannot expect 


ood example and, 


e possessi 
turn, e of the younger ones, 
wip, © come e possessions of the others. 
ti panee Pon overnight, but with a £ 
Hit Your child am sure you can bring it about. 
one to pick ae to play with another child, he is quite 
ee with Sin some toy and decide that he Wi 
i caught p this is not stealing. Here js something 
be amy he Sany fancy, he wants it, and he can see TO 
inne, and nie not take it. An explanatio 
Facts e toy, of course, should be returned 
ti time z 
ome food Fanden take candy oF cookies OF 
anision to aona they especially like whenever 
© who, in e upon it. I recall a mother © 
great excitement, bemoane fact that her 


dy al 
tefe O Ways “ A; 
efrigeraton. Every any olives that she 
ned to be, Every time her back was turne and he hap 
in the kitchen, he helped himself to olives- Well, 
for the mother 


is is 
Not st . 
ealing at a 
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Bel gue 
n Nor wa ted about it 
0 e : 
it em Ss es to the matter of “steali g 
hers, but bad for Sally to bring home some toy and say 
it does seem shocking tO Sally’s MO 
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child takes money out of her purse. Perhaps this mother did 
not begin giving Sally any pocket money of her own the way 
some of Sally’s friends’ mothers did. Children generally like 
to have a pocketbook or purse in which they can jingle some 
coins. They like to have a little bank of their own to put 
pennies and nickels and dimes into. When they are older, 
they sometimes help themselves to money because they want 
to buy something special for themselves or because they may 
want to show off by buying treats for the other children. 
Giving the child a definite allowance at definite times is a 
good way to put an end to this taking of money. 

When a child is taking money, then it is the parent’s re- 
sponsibility to find out why. If there is a legitimate need, see 
that this need is supplied. In general this will be sufficient to 
cause this phase of his development—the taking of money— 
to pass. If “stealing” persists, if it goes on in older boys and 
girls, this is another occasion where you will have to turn 
to your doctor or pediatrician for professional advice. It is 
the experience of most parents that this early stealing is a 
perfectly normal phase that children pass through. It is part 
of normal development. A young child wants everything in 
sight; later he learns proper respect for what does not belong 
to him. Supply as many of your child’s legitimate needs and 

_Wants as you can, and the chances are that you will find that 
his need for stealing disappears. As a child gets more con- 
tacts with the world and more satisfactions through these 
contacts, this phase will, in the great majority of cases, pass, 
provided that you treat it with love and understanding, and 


do not give your child the feeling that he is a criminal and 
must feel guilty, 


Question: “My children do not get along well together. They 
are always getting into fights. What can I do about it?” 


Answer: It is Perfectly natural for brothers and sisters tO 
compete with each other at home because it is in the home 
that they first come up against the problem of sharing. Your 
first child has all your love and all your attention. When the 
second comes along, your first one has to share your love 
and your interest and your time and attention. It is perfectly 
natural that the older does not like this sharing too much. 
This sort of thing goes on all the time in all families. Chil- 
dren are expected to share their parents, as well as their toy 
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their room, their closets, or their play equipment. It is not 
easy for a young child to give up what he likes to have. He 
likes to keep what is his own, and in addition, he often wants 
to take what belongs to someone else as well. Children are 
apt to want a thing, and it is a very simple next step for 
them to take it. Opposed to this desire of theirs comes the 
necessity for them to share. It should not surprise us when 
we find disagreements and even fights among children in a 
family. 

Perhaps the best quick answer, here, is to examine your 
own attitudes carefully. Are you being fair to each child? 
Have you perhaps been showing partiality without even being 
aware that you were doing so? Are you giving preference to 
your little golden-haired Donna because she seems so much 
prettier and sweeter than her grubby brother, Joseph? If you 
are fair in your own attitudes, in other words, if you are 
setting a good example for your children regarding fairness 
and sharing, it won’t be too hard for your children to imitate 
your pattern. But don’t expect them miraculously to turn into 
model, sharing children. They are in all likelihood going to 
continue to compete with each other. Within limits, this is 
a good thing, provided it is not carried to excess, for it will 
help to build up their abilities to meet some of the compe- 
tition that they will without doubt have to meet in later life. 
Wheher we like it or not, we do live in a competitive world, 
and it is a good idea for chlidren to learn how to meet com- 
petition. 


bby and dirty, so that 


Question: “My children are always gru 
hey look. What can vy 


Sometimes I am ashamed of the way t 
do about it?” 


Answer: First, don't be ashamed. Their being dirty and 
grubby is a natural state in childhood. See that they have 
Clothes that are easy to keep clean. Provide a place, if that 
1s at all possible, where they can play in dirt or sand or mud, 
All children love dirt and seem to gravitate toward it, like 
Steel to a magnet. If you can, provide an entrance to your 
house or apartment where the children can shed some of the 
dirt that they have acquired outdoors. Then they won't be 
Spreading it all over your nice, clean house. 
it quick answer to this question is: Do very little about 
- Fussing with children over their being clean and keeping 
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clean makes for unhappiness in childhood and often leads to 
adult fussiness. Dress your children so that they can feel 
free for all sorts of plays. One mother of my acquaintance 
declared that she is perfectly satisfied if she knows that her 
children always started out clean when they began to play. 
How they looked later in the morning or afternoon did not 
bother her at all. There was always the washing machine and 
plenty of good, hot water and soap or detergents on hand. 
Let them get as dirty as they wanted to while they were out 
playing. I quite agreed with her, and I hope you will, too. 


Conclusion 


The Right to Be 
Happy in Childhood 


EVERY CHILD HAS a right to have a happy childhood. We must 
lay a foundation of happiness for our children while they are 
young in order to enable them to meet the inevitable prob- 
lems of adulthood. Well-adjusted and happy adults are usu- 
ally those individuals who have grown up in a family where 
they were surrounded by the love and understanding of their 
parents. 

I have tried to impress upon you that only by drawing 
your own conclusions, only by balancing various attitudes 
and points of view, can you really do a good job at this all- 
important and valuable task of bringing up a family. In order 
to help your children to find happiness, I suggest that you 
find out everything you can about children, and then balance 
this knowledge against your own common sense and your 
own experience. 

Remember, you do not have to be a per: 
order to help your child to have a sense of security. 
beings make mistakes, and you, too, will undoubted! 
some. But if children live in a family where there is a goo 
relationship between the parents, and between the pa 
and the children, more than half the battle is won. If chi- 
dren can be certain that they will always find love and ue 
standing and affection in their parents, then none of ae 
natural mistakes that you may make need have any sf 


consequences. 


fect parent in 
Human 
y make 
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I have touched on a number of situations which arise al- 
most daily in practically every single family. These are but 
a few of the things that you will want to know how to deal 
with. I am confident that “love will find a way” by means 
of the healthy relationships that can be developed between 
parents and children, and among the children themselves. 
Don't think you have to lean over backward to be lenient 
with your children through fear that they may not love you 
if you are firm with them. On the other hand, through your 
understanding of what may be below the surface of your 
children’s behavior, give them the feeling that you are always 
there, loving and accepting them as they are, no matter what 
their behavior. Your own healthy attitudes toward your chil- 
dren will be most valuable in giving them their chance to be 
happy. 

Let me make a final plea for you to have an attitude of 
ease and casualness in your relations with your children. If 
you want your children to develop healthy attitudes, you will 
have to show them the way by your own good example. A 
happy family means that, in general, all the children in it 
are happy. I am not referring to that sentimental notion 
which says that everything is sweetness and light and that 
nothing is wrong in the world. I mean rather the kind of hap- 
Piness that creates the capacity to meet unhappy situations. 

Training is not an end in itself. If you make training too 
important and strive after it too zealously, you only give a 
child a sense of insecurity, and thus defeat your own ends. 
Whatever training you do provide will not be perfect, nor 
will it make your child perfect. It will not prepare him to 
meet every situation more perfectly. Nor will your training 
make him happy all of the time. But I do maintain that your 
attitudes, based on love and understanding, can indeed help 
your child to a happy childhood. Letting your child develop 
as naturally and as easily as possible in an atmosphere of 
love is the best way yet discovered to secure for your child 
his right to happiness in childhood. 
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Self-help, training in, 36-37, 112-114 
See also Independence 
Self-training, 63-64, 68 
See also Toilet training 
Separation from mother, 86-88 
Sex, 89-101 
differences, children’s interest in, 
98 


education, parents’ responsibility, 
89 


fears, children’s, 90-91 
interest in, children’s, 89-90, 91-92, 
96-98 
parents’ attitudes, 89-91 
questions about, children’s, 96-97, 
98-101 
Sharing of family activities, 17 ff., 
26-27, 106-107, 140 ff. 
comic books, 109-110 
dancing, 19 
hobbies, 27 
household tasks, 17-18, 22 
music, 19 
nature, 18-19 
puppetry, 20-21 
radio programs, 106-107 
Teading, 19-20, 107-109 
recreation, 17 ff. 
sports, 21 
television programs, 106-107 
theater, 20-21 
on weekends, 17-18, 26-27 
Shyness, 144, 149 
Sleeping schedules; 13-14, 46-47, 
130-131 
Socrates, 1234 © 


Solid food, 48 ff. 
Spanish family patterns, 141-142 
Spanking, 71-72 
Speech. See Talking 
“Spoiling” and pampering, 12, 35, 
131-132 

by parents, 12, 35 

by grandparents, 131-132 
Spock, Benjamin, 44 * 
Sports, as a shared family interest, 21 
“Stealing,” 150 ff. 
Story telling, 27 
Stuttering, 59 ff. 

“normal,” 59-61 

professional help regarding, -61-63 
Sucking, 47-49, 69-70 


T. 


Table manners, 32-33, 52, 55-56 
Talented children. See Gifted children 
Talking, 56-62 
late, 57-59 
Television, 104-107 
as family affair, 106-107 
programs, 105-107 
Theater, as a shared family interest, 
20-21 7 
Threats, 79, 96-97, 125-126 
Thumb sucking, 69-70 
Toilet training, 11-12, 63 ff., 85-86 
and fear, 85-86 
time to start, 65 
Toys, 27, 78-79, 
132-133 
Traditions, family, 144 
Training, 11-12, 14-15, 51-52, 62-70 
112-114, 126-127, 128, 130-131 
changing attitudes toward, 11-12, 
126-127, 128, 130-131 $ 
for gifted children specialized, 
133-140 
toilet, see Toilet training 
Truth telling, 146-148 


U. e 


Understanding, need for, 15-16, arak 
36-37, 41, 73-75, 83, 87-88, 1 
Urine training, 66 ff. 
See also Self-training 


86-87, 


Y. 


Youngest child, spoiling of, 35 
‘ 


102-103, 


“Children who have a sense of being loved and ee, 
when they are young . . . are able to meet life yib ER ae 
as they grow up. No effort is too great to try to ae cae 
happy. It is my firm conviction that such effort can E p at 
by parents not as an overwhelmingly difficult chore, 2 att a 
thing that can mean pleasure and fun for the parents as 
fo e children.” RENES 

WAR i= statement as her credo, Mrs. Seip QU ae 
and founding member of the Child Research Cities ae Ag 
an altogether practical and nonmedical manual for parents. j 
valuable source of help for anyone who has children. 
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and Psychologically COLLIER BOOKS 
sound 
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